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“Automation Promises Bright Future’ — 
Thomas R. Jones, Daystrom President 
See Page 16 
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“CSoltina Amertea” 


To One Million Americans 


That’s the challenge being placed before 
NMA management clubs. 

A program that teaches participants the 
principles of the American private enter- 
prise system, “Selling America” is designed 
so that it can be understood by high school 
students, but it is sophisticated enough to be 
shown to service clubs, teachers and execu- 
tive management. 


What Are the Programs? 
Our Freedoms 
Abundance 


Inflation 


Available from National Headquarters are 
the complete materials for presenting the 
program. Each presentation includes the fol- 
lowing: 

Script. Provides a complete narrative and 
detailed instructions on how the three sub- 
jects should be presented. 

Slides. Each major point in the script is 
illustrated by effective slides to be used on 
a vuegraph. 

Handouts. Attractive eight-page booklets 
summarizing each program are used as hand- 
outs following the presentation. 

NMA clubs should consider the purchase 
of the program as an ihvestment in the 
community. It can be used over and over. 
It is a civic project that will contribute to 
the nation, community and bring personal 
recognition to the management club. 
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OUR COVER 


Thomas Roy Jones, president of Daystrom, Incorperated, manufacturer of elec- 
tronic equipment, does not believe automation will bring unemployment, but 
rather will upgrade workers and increase their individual productivity, He also 
believes automation will increase the quality of industry's products and avoid 
waste. (See page 17) 
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Universal principles are rare 
in management, which is at best 
an inexact science. 

The search for such principles 
has been most successful in the 
area of organization structure. 

Whatever the type of work to 
be done, the necessity for divid- 
ing it among the people who 
are to do it and for clearly as- 
signing authority and respon- 
sibility, is self-evident. The 
specific organization structure 
best suited to a given company 
depends on such factors as the 
nature of the business, its ob- 
jectives, its size, the degree of 
centralization, the degree to 
which it is subject to govern- 
ment regulation, and the like. 
But managers over the years 
have had little difficulty in 
agreeing on the basic principles 
that should govern the design 
of an organization, even though 
these principles are logical and 
empirical rather than “scien- 
tific.” 

Organization may be defined 
as a planning process by which 
we fix responsibilities, delegate 
authority, and establish proper 
communications and working 
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relationships among groups and 
individuals to accomplish spe- 
cific company objectives. 

It follows, therefore, that the 
determination of company ob- 
jectives and purposes must 
precede organization planning. 
Until goals are set, there is no 
reason to organize or to reorgan- 
ize. We do not change structure 
just to have a better-looking 
chart; all organization change 
is for the purpose of manage- 
ment improvement through 
which tangible results can be 
realized. 

All managers at all levels 
have responsibility for organi- 
zation. It begins with the chief 
executive officer and extends to 
the first-line supervisor. 

Over-all responsibility for a 
sound structure definitely be- 
longs to top management. The 
chief executive must determine 
the broad division of functions 
throughout the company in 
addition to detailing the major 
responsibilities of the individ- 
uals reporting directly to him. 
The company’s long-range plans 
and objectives are formulated 
at that level, and proper or- 
ganization by top management 
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is essential to their accomplish- 
ment. 

Just as top management ac- 
cepts its responsibility for over- 
all organization, each succeed- 
ing level of management must 
accept its responsibility for or- 
ganization in its own area of 
operations. Managers at each 
level, therefore, should: 


1. Identify major objectives 
and purposes for the depart- 
ments under their jurisdiction. 


2. Determine what activities 
in their departments are neces- 
sary to carry out those objec- 
tives. 


3. Determine the best possi- 
ble pattern of organization for 
their departments. 

4. Fix responsibility within 
their departments for the ac- 
complishment of those objec- 
tives. 


5. Establish proper communi- 
cations and relationships to 
unify all efforts and develop 
team spirit. 

This process is the same at 
every level of management. The 
difference lies not in the proc- 
ess itself but rather in the 
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Most Overlooked Factor in Organization 


by M. L. Clough 


scope of responsibility and au- 
thority of the job and the direc- 
tion of detail. 


Some Cardinal Principles 

In carrying out this process, 
successful companies have us- 
ually followed much the same 
practices; companies that have 
failed to apply these practices 
have usually been less success- 
ful. From this experience have 
evolved certain cardinal prin- 
ciples for setting up an organi- 
zation: 


Cardinal Principle 1 

Basically, the organization 
should be built around the main 
functions of the business and 
not around an individual or 
group of individuals. 

Organization should deter- 
mine the need for people in- 
stead of being dictated by per- 
sonalities. It is essential to 
design an organization that will 
best serve the purposes of the 
company, and then select exec- 
utives who are qualified for 
the positions created. 


Organization is, of course, a 
living thing; we are an organi- 
zation of people, not boxes on a 
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chart. However, organization should not be considered. But 
planning must be done objec-_ the consideration given to them 
tively with concentration upon should be within the frame- 
the proper placement of func- work of an objective approach 
tion. This is not to imply that based on the degree of impor- 
people are not important and _ tance allocated to each function. 
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Adjusting the available people 
to the organization’s needs— 
and adjusting the organization 
to personality conflicts and ex- 
ecutive whims—is a skill in- 
volving the development of 
these people and good, practical 
judgment. 

Ideally, executive develop- 
ment and organization develop- 
ment should occur together. 
However, this may not be im- 
mediately practical. Executives 
with the required abilities may 
not be available, or there may 
be men of unusual ability who 
can carry more duties than the 
organization structure contem- 
plates. Adaptations of these 
conditions, however, should be 
recognized as temporary, and 
plans should be laid for a re- 
turn to a more logical pattern 
when replacements are to be 
made. 

Obviously, it is necessary 
to blend organization planning 
and executive planning. But 
the blending process should not 
be allowed to pull the organiza- 
tion structure completely out 
of line. 


Cardinal Principle 2 
Functions should be broken 
down so as to promote balance 
in the organization, while 
avoiding duplicating or over- 
lapping functions and the neg- 
lect of essential functions. 
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Charts I, II and III illustrate 
this demarcation of responsi- 
bility. Note that gaps of respon- 
sibility cause non performance; 
overlaps of responsibility pro- 
duce duplication of perform- 
ance; while the zone of coopera- 
tion makes for effective per- 
formance. 

Chart I shows graphically 
that executives A, B and C are 
too far apart. Each is operating 


DEMARCATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


GAPS OF RESPONSIBILITY = NON PERFORMANCE 
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by himself with blinders on, so 
to speak. As a result, some 

functions are being omitted. 
Chart II shows that execu- 
tive A is operating too far into 
the province of executive B; B 
is operating too far into the 
province of both A and C; and 

DEMARCATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 
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C is operating over the line in 
the province of B. This ill-de- 
fined functional set-up results 
in duplication. 

However, in Chart III, there 
is an area of cooperation, under- 
standing and communication. 


DEMARCATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


ZONE OF COOPERATION = EFFECTIVE PERFORMANCE 
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Chart III 


In this case, A, B and C, are 
working so as to promote effec- 
tive cooperation. This chart 
also points out that: 

No job stands alone. 

An organization is balanced 
when the various functions 
have been defined and described 
in strict accordance with the 
relative importance of their 
contributions to the company’s 
objectives. 


Cardinal Principle 3 
Responsibilities should al- 
ways be delegated with com- 
mensurate authority. 
If an individual is to fulfill a 
responsibility, he must be given 
authority equal to that respon- 











sibility. Otherwise, the respon- 
sibility is reduced to the size 
and weight of the authority. 
Conversely, delegation of au- 
thority in excess of responsibili- 
ty has the effect of increasing 
the responsibility. 

It is not possible to charge an 
individual with responsibility 
and at the same time deprive 
him of the equivalent authority. 
Lacking authority, he has 
actually been relieved of his 
responsibility and the accounta- 
bility therefor. 


Cardinal Principle 4 


The organization should per- 
mit and encourage each execu- 
tive to exercise the maximum 
initiative within the limits of 
his delegated authority. 

Thus each individual is made 
to feel a proprietary responsi- 
bility for his activities. This 
makes it possible for ideas to 
be originated at the lower levels 
of the organization and to flow, 
by upward communications, to 
the higher levels of manage- 
ment. This stimulates all mem- 
bers of management to discover, 
to create, to initiate and to 
decide. 

When this responsibility for 
upward communications is 
made a part of every manager’s 
job, then it becomes a source 
of profitable operation. 
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Cardinal Principle 5 


Authority for decision-mak- 
ing should be delegated to the 
lowest level where the facts and 
the capacity exist, and to the 
point at which action takes 
place. 

The authority delegated for 
making decisions carries with 
it a commensurate responsibili- 
ty for the quality of decisions 
which are made. The quality 
of decisions made at action 
points, in turn, determines the 
degree of effectiveness and 
speed of operations which is 
possible. Speed of decision- 
making gives an organization 
flexibility of movement so that 
it can take immediate advan- 
tage of all opportunities for 
effective action. 


Cardinal Principle 6 


Each executive should have a 
reasonable number of subordi- 
nates reporting directly to him. 

This number is related to the 
type of direction and control he 
must exercise over his subordi- 
nates, together with the latitude 
in decision-making that is ex- 
tended to them. 

The most satisfactory plan 
of control is one that avoids an 
overlong chain of command 
(or levels) but at the same 
time does not overtax the ex- 
ecutive’s mental and physical 
capacities. The advantages of 
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increasing delegation to a 
greater number of subordinates 
must be weighed against its 
disadvantages; in this light the 
span of control should be in- 
creased or decreased until the 
two are in balance. 

Charts IV, V and VI illustrate 
a narrow, a medium and a 
broad span of control. 

These charts demonstrate 
how spans of control may vary 
within the same company. 
Chart IV shows a narrow span 
of two; Chart V, a medium 
span of five; and Chart VI, a 
broad span of 20. All are satis- 
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factory for the managers con- 
cerned. 

The nature of the work and 
the degree of delegation that is 
possible determine the appro- 
priate span of control rather 
than any rigid formulas based 
on predetermined minimums or 
maximums. 


Cardinal Principle 7 


The number of levels of au- 
thority should be kept to a 
minimum, 


Many levels make for a slug- 
gish, slow-moving company. 
The company with only a few 
levels, in contrast, can move 
much more quickly. 

A common communications 
difficulty that is accentuated 
by adding levels is that often 
labeled layering. This term re- 
fers to insistence that communi- 
cations flow exclusively up and 
down channels. “Going through 
channels” results in having a 
communication pass through 
several layers of management 





in order to get from one part 
of the company to another. 
Often it winds up in a garbled 
mess. 

Contacts between units 
should be carried out in the 
most direct way possible, but 
at the same time it should be 
specified that each member of 
the organization should keep 
his superior fully informed re- 
garding any problems arising 
out of such contacts. This is il- 
lustrated in Chart VII. 
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In this situation, F contacts P 
directly. F keeps E advised, and 
P keeps O advised. Otherwise, 
the communication would have 
to travel laboriously upward 
from F all the way to A, and 
then downward from A all the 
way to P. The same involved 
procedure would be required in 
reverse order for the return of 
the contract. 

The number of levels and the 
span of control are interrelated, 
as shown in Chart VIII. In fact, 
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there is an inherent conflict 


between them. The smaller the 
span, the greater the number of 
levels, and vice versa. 


Cardinal Principle 8 


No one in the company should 
be accountable to more than 
one superior. 

Multiple accountability plays 
havoc with organization disci- 
pline and eventually destroys 
morale and team spirit. Multi- 
ple accountability will lead to 
poor morale for either a con- 
scientious or an indifferent sub- 
ordinate. The conscientious 
man will feel frustrated if he 
cannot live up to what is ex- 
pected of him; an indifferent 
one will stop trying since he 
obviously can’t do all that has 
been requested. Both of them 
sooner or later will be repri- 
manded for failing to comply 
with instructions. 


Cardinal Principle 9 
Identical directives through 
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assignments should never be 
given to two individuals. 

Adherence to this principle 
can prevent overlaps and gaps 
of responsibilities, assure the 
execution of complementary 
functions, and develop ineffec- 
tive team spirit. 

Sometimes similar (though 
not identical) assignments are 
given to several individuals. In 
this case, it is good practice to 
explain the similarities and to 
point out the differences so as 
to prevent misunderstanding of 
assignments. This is often done 
by means of an operations con- 
ference in which questions may 
be asked, suggestions given, 
and assignment details clarified. 
Use of this technique can pre- 
vent individuals from working 
at cross purposes when their 
work is intended to be comple- 
mentary. 

It is important to recognize 
the fine line of demarcation that 
exists between the responsibili- 
ties of different positions. It is 
also important to recognize the 
necessity for a zone of coopera- 
tion, for communications and 
for teamwork: 

No job stands alone. 


Cardinal Principle 10 

It is an axiom of good man- 
agement that the line and staff 
must cooperate; concur in each 
other’s actions insofar as they 
are related and work willingly 

















together in all undertakings if 
the goals of the company are to 
be achieved effectively. 

As functional specialists, staff 
executives serve as advisors to 
both the chief executive officer 
and the line operating execu- 
tives. Through the established 
line chain of command, they 
exercise functional control in 
the operating groups. This does 
not mean that staff executives 
issue line orders or direct line 
activities or directly control any 
portion of the operating groups. 
After achieving reasonable con- 
currence by the line executives, 
staff executives recommend 
functional policies to the chief 
executive officer. Once he has 
approved these policies, he es- 
tablishes procedures in con- 
formance with the policies. 

After both policies and pro- 
cedures have been established, 
the staff executive within 
whose province a_ particular 
function falls furnishes the ap- 
propriate line executive with 
technical or specialized advice 
and assistance on how to do 
the job. 

Staff executives are responsi- 
ble for furnishing this function- 
al guidance and for auditing 
operations to ascertain the per- 
formance status. They are also 
responsible for instituting cor- 
rective action and for seeing 
that such action is taken 
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through the line chain of com- 
mand. 

The line executives propose 
operating objectives or goals 
for their undertakings to the 
chief executive for his approval, 
after consultation and concur- 
rence with responsible staff 
executives. Once these objec- 
tives have been approved, the 
line executives, in accordance 
with established company poli- 
cies and procedures, then ex- 
ecutively direct all functions 
within their operations. 

The line executives are ac- 
countable to the chief executive 
for the fulfillment of their re- 
sponsibilities, including the 
proper application and use of 
the functional guidance which 
they receive from the staff. In 
no case are line executives sub- 
ject to direct orders from or 
supervision by staff executives, 
nor are they at any time held 
accountable to the staff. That 
would create multiple account- 
ability. 

Policies and procedures en- 
compass the broad framework 
within which the company will 
operate. While all executives 
must follow these established 
policies and procedures in 
carrying out their activities, 
this does not preclude the use 
of their own ideas in imple- 
menting company policies and 
procedures within their own 
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area of operation. In fact, such 
initiative is to be encouraged. 
Policies and procedures are not 
ironclad rules that unnecessari- 
ly restrict independence of ex- 
ecutive thought and _ action. 
Rather, they are guides to ex- 
ecutive action in accomplishing 
the company’s objectives. 

In determining what is to be 
done and when it is to be done 
in operations, the line execu- 
tives must use their leadership 
skills and be able to exercise 
independence of thought and 
action in getting their job done. 
In this manner, the line and the 
staff each perform their re- 
spective and different respon- 
sibilities, working together to 
accomplish the company’s ob- 
jectives. 

The difference between the 
role of the “assistant” and the 
“assistant to” illustrate the dif- 
ference between line and staff 
functions. 

The “assistant” is in the di- 
rect chain of command of his 
immediate superior. His is a 
line function. He performs, on 
a regular or assigned basis, any 
or all of the functions associated 
with the responsibilities of his 
immediate superior. This posi- 
tion is often created as a 
training post for the eventual 
replacement of the superior. 

The “assistant to,” in contrast, 
is not in the direct chain of 
command. He serves as a gen- 
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eral or technical staff assistant 
to his immediate superior. In 
this capacity he may relieve the 
superior, either by special as- 
signment or on a continuing 
basis, of details and certain 
clerical and coordinating activi- 
ties. Use of an “assistant to” 
often enables the superior to 
extend his personal scope and 
guidance over a larger function- 
al area more effectively during 
periods of growth or other func- 
tional complexities. 

As an individual on special 
assignment, the “assistant to” 
enables the superior actively to 
direct, coordinate and control 
special functions of high tech- 
nical or management impor- 
tance without an increase in ex- 
ecutive time or in span of super- 
vision. It is a flexible and often 
useful organizational device. 


The use of one of either of 
these two positions does not in 
any way preclude the use of 
the other; they in no way con- 
flict with each other but rather 
complement each other. Both 
serve to enable an executive 
to perform more effectively. 


Importance of Structure 


Organization is sometimes 
undervalued by those who feel 
that with the right men almost 
any kind of organization can 
run well. This seldom proves 
to be true. Even with the finest 
people, an illogical structure 
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creates waste because it fails 
to retain and develop good men 
and enlist new men of high 
quality. Capable men are es- 
sential to achievement in any 
endeavor, of course, but the 
efforts of even the highest- 
calibre people can be dissipated 
through lack of organization. 

Defective structure works its 
greatest havoc on the future 
because of failure to provide 
flexibility for meeting new situ- 
ations. An expansion may 
throw the whole company out 
of balance, or the loss of a few 
key individuals may leave the 
company floundering without 
executive leadership. Thus, 
lack of organization saps the 
vitality of a company. 

Only through organization 
can a company provide the basis 











for estimating manpower re- 
quirements and thus establish 
a system for executive succes- 
sion and replacement. Chart 
IX shows an example of ex- 
ecutive planning based upon 
organization planning. 

At a glance we can see that in 
this department of 13 key men, 
the situation is as follows: 

Available replacements are 
10. 

Present manager vacancies 
are 0. 

Present manager unsatisfac- 
tory is 1. 

Manager replacements needed 
are 4. 

Chart X shows a summary— 
on the left side, what exists, 
and on the right side, what is 
needed. 

Thus the work of organiza- 
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tion is never done, for it must 
be continuously adapted to new 
and challenging conditions; tim- 
ing is of the utmost importance. 
Formal organization teaches 
managers to know and help 
their own business associates 
and provides a blueprint for 
teamwork, team spirit and a 
team result. 

These are the basic steps in 
attaining a sound, flexible and 
dynamic organization: 

a) Determine the objectives 
—and the policies, programs 
and plans that will best achieve 
these objectives—for the com- 
pany as a whole and, in turn, 
for each component of the busi- 
ness. 

b) Determine the work to be 
done to achieve these objec- 
tives. 
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c) Divide and group related 
work into a single, logical, un- 
derstandable and comprehen- 
sive structure. 

d) Assign responsibilities and 
work to the various components 
and positions in the organiza- 
tion. 

e) Determine the qualifica- 
tions of men to occupy such 
positions. 

f) Staff the organization with 
men who meet these qualifica- 
tions. 

g) Establish communications 
and foster the leadership which 
will achieve the goals of the 
company. 

And, finally, keep in mind 
that time will be required to 
implement the organization 
structure with men who have 
understanding and enthusiasm. 











Aut 





ation and 


America’s 


Future 


by Alfred K. Allan 


Automatic factories are on 
America’s horizon, but this 
won’t mean extensive unem- 
ployment. This is the opinion 
of Thomas Roy Jones, the presi- 
dent of Daystrom Incorporated, 
a leading producer of electronic 
equipment. 

“T'll go even further,” Jones 
says, “More men and women— 
skilled technicians rather than 
old-fashioned labor—will be 
needed than ever before in our 
history.” 

Jones sees the future of in- 
dustry in this way. “Number 
One will be the complete auto- 
mation of continuous manufac- 
turing processes; the automatic 
factory will be commonplace.” 

“Second will be nuclear 
energy. Just as water power, 
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electrical energy and the inter- 
nal combustion engine wrought 
revolutionary changes in our 
economy and brought new 
levels of prosperity, nuclear 
energy will become a boon to 
mankind.” 

Technological unemployment, 
Jones believes, will be only 
temporary and limited to small 
segments of industry. Man- 
agement, Jones points out, will 
overcome technological unem- 
ployment by teaching workers 
new skills and by fitting work- 
ers into the ever-expanding 
services and new industries 
created by advanced technol- 
ogies. 

“The true role of automation,” 
Jones said, “is not to displace 
workers but to upgrade them 
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and increase their individual 
productivity—and to give all 
of us more and better goods and 
services. These are necessary 
if we are to achieve the stand- 
ard of living to which we all 
aspire.” 

Jones believes that automa- 
tion will increase the quality 
of industry’s products and avoid 
waste. It will allow mass pro- 
duction of new products which 
cannot be made under present 
manufacturing processes. It 
will also produce purer and 
more accurate products through 
instantaneous computation and 
decision and through its elimi- 
nation of human error. 

“Our undeniable need,” Jones 
is convinced, “is an ever-in- 
creasing productivity per em- 
ploye. Automation promises 
a bright future for industry 
through higher productivity; 
for workers, through jobs that 
will pay better and be less 
menial, and for consumers, 
through lower costs and better 
products.” 


Better Business Letters 


The Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute points out that, “A suc- 
cessful business letter does not 
depend upon books or rules. 
The business correspondent 
should have a clear understand- 
ing of his responsibility to the 
man at the other end of a bar- 
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gain and be dominated by a 
willingness to serve well.” 

The Institute offers these 
suggestions for better business 
letters: 


1. Know your job from A 
to Z. This way you can com- 
pose a message that will im- 
press the reader. 

2. Like your job. This way 
you can put into your letter 
the necessary enthusiasm, sin- 
cerity and liveliness. 


3. Learn as much as you 
can about your readers and 
about their business. 


In composing your message, 
the Institute advises that you 
“have something to say, under- 
stand clearly just what it is you 
want to express, approach your 
message from the reader’s view- 
point. Remember that your 
reader is interested primarily 
in himself, not you. He doesn’t 
particularly care about what 
you are selling. What he wants 
to know is how what you are 
selling will benefit him. If you 
can offer him help in solving 
his problems you'll catch his 
interest. Your letter should be 
written so the reader will clear- 
ly understand what you’re talk- 
ing about.” 


The actual message itself 
should be composed with these 
points in mind: 

Get right down to business 
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immediately, be brief, use sim- 
ple words and simple expres- 
sions, don’t try for “cleverness,” 
beware of humor, and be care- 
ful of slang. 

A successful business letter 
should convince the reader, in 
both tone and manner, that you 
believe in your message. Be 
sincere and your reader will 
accept your sincerity. Be 
courteous. Don’t argue. Be 
yourself, express your own per- 
sonality. Don’t be stiff, formal 
and cold. Be friendly. Your 
readers are not enemies unless 
you make them so. When 
you’ve said what needs to be 
said—stop. 

“The rule of rules for every 
sort of written or spoken com- 
munication,” the Institute con- 
cludes, “is first, have something 
to say; second, know what you 
want to say; third, say it; 
fourth, stop.” 


Pension Funds—Profit for All 


Private pension funds now 
cover one fourth of all persons 
employed in private industry. 
These funds are rising at a 
rapid pace, bringing into effect 
true security for all Americans. 

This was one of the conclu- 
sions of a comprehensive study 
of pension funds recently com- 
pleted by The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund. Assets of public 
and private pension and retire- 
ment funds grew from $36.5 











billion in 1950 to $80.6 billion in 
1957, the 20th Century Fund 
found. Private pension funds 
have been growing at a faster 
rate than old-age insurance and 
other public retirement funds. 
The assets of private pension 
funds nearly tripled between 
1950 and 1957, and they are 
continuing to grow at a rate 
well over $4 billion a year. 

The 20th Century Fund be- 
lieves that private pension 
funds are now a major force in 
American economy. They now 
represent huge reservoirs of 
capital wealth available for 
investment in our country’s 
future development. Private 
pension funds now buy more 
than one fourth of all the new 
stock issues that appear each 
year, more than any other type 
of institution and almost as 
much as all individual pur- 
chasers put together. 

These pension funds pose an 
unusual paradox. They are not 
actually owned by individuals, 
the way people own a car or 
TV set. The people who “own” 
the funds collectively can do 
little about them individually 
in respect to how the plans are 
set up, how the assets are in- 
vested and how the plans are 
managed. 

“This is a new situation 
which we now have to face,” 
The 20th Century Fund points 
out. “Such vast accumulations 
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of capital pose problems of con- 
trol and management that are 
not yet fully understood or 
ironed out. But as the funds in- 
crease, management, unions, 
financial experts and legislators 
will be working to smooth their 
way into American life. In the 
meanwhile, millions of Ameri- 
cans are already enjoying the 
fruits of the pension funds. 
And more and more people in 
the America of today and to- 
morrow are enjoying the feel- 
ing of added security they 
bring.” 


Office Practices 


The National Office Manage- 
ment Association, in a recent 
survey of some 2,300 companies, 
found that some 75 per cent 
of the companies allowed their 
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workers to smoke anytime they 
wished and some 80 per cent of 
the reporting companies had 
coffee breaks or rest periods. 
Christmas parties are still held 
by some 65 per cent of the com- 
panies and 40 per cent of them 
also have summer picnics for 
their workers. Some 89 per 
cent of the companies have set 
no actual rules for office dress, 
leaving this pretty much to 
the discretion of the workers. 

There is relatively little dis- 
crimination against the hiring 
of married women with chil- 
dren. Some 86 per cent of the 
surveyed companies said they 
would hire such women and 61 
per cent of them report that 
married women score up no 
more absences than any other 
workers. 





America’s senior citizens, like this couple, now have greater security because of 
increased pension funds. 
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S pectal Report 





New Frontiers for Science 








by Mark Metcalf 


Science, making = greater 
strides than ever before in his- 
tory, is changing the present 
and the future of a whole 
group of industries in this 
country. 

These are the “science indus- 
tries”—such businesses as elec- 
tronics, chemicals, drugs, rare 
metals, nuclear energy—that 
are pouring tremendous sums 
into research and coming up 
with a fantastic array of new 
processes and new products. 

Changes are taking place so 
fast that most of us can’t keep 
up with them. We read in the 
paper about a computer that 
multiplies 5,000 10-digit num- 
bers in a second, about a cam- 
era that photographs a golf ball 
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from 10 miles above the earth, 
about a tiny fuel element that 
draws energy from the sun and 
stores it up to help drive a 
motor or carry a voice over 
wires. 

Yet many of us are coming 
to accept these wonders as com- 
monplace, simply because of 
the rapid pace of development 
in today’s research economy. | 

What is the real story be- 
hind the technological revolu- 
tion in which we are all caught 
up? What does it mean to our 
future jobs—as supervisors and 
managers, as providers for our 
families, as householders in- 
terested in new’preducts to en- 
rich our everyday lives? 
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“Technology,” one expert has 
noted, “is the great multiplica- 
tion table. It is the margin be- 
tween pint and bushel, between 
ounce and pound, between doz- 
en and gross. In America, it is 
the margin between homespun 
and nylon, between the pot on 
the hearth and the eye-level 
oven, between root cellar and 
deep freeze, between plow and 
tractor, between wagon train 
and jet liner and, because the 
means must precede the fulfill- 
ment, the margin between Lin- 
coln’s lonely study by the light 
of the dying fire, and the schol- 
arly haven of the Harvard 
Yard.” 

The advance of technology 
has been spurred by steadily- 
increasing spending for re- 
search by both industry and the 
government. Such _ spending 
now is at the rate of 12 billion 
dollars a year—more than 65 
dollars for every man, woman 
and child in the U. S. That is 
more than double the amount 
that was spent for research as 
recently as 1953. 

Not all of this spending is 
aimed merely at making life 
easier. Much of it is dictated 
by harsh military necessity— 
the need for new, more effec- 
tive weapons in an era of con- 
tinuing cold-war tension. But 
out of military research have 
come accomplishments that are 
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showing up constantly in the 
form of new civilian products. 

Satellites streaking across the 
skies have led to spectacular 
new fuels, new heat-resistant 
metals, new guidance and con- 
trol systems. 

Cramped quarters in missile 
and rocket assemblies have dic- 
tated important progress in 
“miniaturization”—the ability 
to whittle down the size of elec- 
trical circuits so they can fit 
into a tiny area. Now we are in 
the era of “molecular electron- 
ics,” and, scientists say, we will 
soon be getting new electrical 
devices much smaller than any- 
thing today’s electronics engi- 
neers have ever seen, or even 
dreamed of. 

The need to solve compli- 
cated problems in space re- 
search has spurred new de- 
velopments in the computer 
field. Today’s speediest com- 
puters can do in a few moments 
mathematical tasks that once 
took months or even years. 
Miniaturization is permitting 
the production of small, table- 
top computers that are as ef- 
ficient as the room-size instru- 
ments of a few years ago. 

Nuclear power, already har- 
nessed to drive a submarine 
around the world without stop- 
ping, is being put to work in 
power plants that ultimately 
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will provide a new source of 
electrical energy. 

Infrared “eyes” that cut 
through fog and haze, sonar de- 
vices that “hear” under water, 
optical devices that “read” 
printed matter and even trans- 
late foreign languages, are 
realities. 

In the words of one industrial 
scientist, Dr. Clifford C. Furnas: 
“The results of science are 
cumulative, like the sustained 
thrust of a rocket motor. Each 
increment builds on what hap- 
pened before, so the farther it 
goes, the faster it goes. The 
second important factor is mili- 
tary necessity. Modern war has 
become highly scientific. This 
has led to an interest in, and 
support of, science and tech- 
nology without parallel in his- 
tory.” 

In non-military fields, spend- 
ing for research has been 
spurred by keen competition 
among companies in different 
industries. More and more com- 
panies face stiff competition 
from abroad. They are trying 
to combat it by bringing out 
new products and by applying 
new methods of production and 
new tools to the cutting of costs 
and the reduction of prices. 

Evidence of the growing im- 
pact of science on industry 
shows up in many different 
ways. In the stock market, for 
example, electronics and other 
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“science” stocks have soared 
into new high ground—at a 
time when the stock market 
generally has been declining or 
hesitant. 

The classified sections of 
many daily papers contain page 
after page of want ads for en- 
gineers, technicians and lab- 
oratory and research special- 
ists. Companies are making 
strong efforts to lure such 
workers, and to keep them 
from being “pirated” once they 
are on the payroll. 

Companies in many lines are 
stepping up their research 
spending. In 1959, for instance, 
the drug industry spent about 
$200 million for that purpose, 
and one drug industry execu- 
tive has forecast it will reach 
$500 million a year by 1970. 

For all industry, annual re- 
search spending is expected to 
total $20 billion by a decade 
from now. 

Here are some “capsule” 
glimpses of late developments 
in the “science industries” and 
the promise these develop- 
ments hold for changing our 
way of living in days to come: 


Electronics 

In less than 30 years, elec- 
tronics has moved from 49th 
place in the business world to 
fifth place, in terms of people 
employed. Today it is topped 
only by autos, steel, aircraft 
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and chemicals. Since World 
War II, electronics has ex- 
panded 12-fold. 

One authority insists that 
within a decade or two, there 
will be no separate electronics 
business as such, because “all 
businesses will be in electron- 
ics to such an extent that they 
will need their own electronics 
departments.” 

Electronics manufacturing 
really covers four major fields 
—consumer goods, military 
equipment, industrial  elec- 
tronic items, and components. 
The relative importance of 
these fields is changing. For 
instance, between 1952 and 
1958, the home entertainment 
field—radio and TV—dropped 
from almost 60 per cent to 
about 20 per cent of total elec- 
tronics sales. The military 
share rose to more than 50 per 
cent. 

Some of the most dramatic 
developments in technology are 
taking place in the electronics 
area. For example: 


e A new infrared device per- 
mits the taking of accurate pic- 
tures in the dark. Infrared rays 
are actually heat rays. An in- 
frared camera detects heat, 
measures it, and photographs 
it. The Tiros weather satellite 
contains such a camera whose 
eye sweeps across the earth and 
transmits images flashed to the 
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ground by telvision devices. 
Non-military uses include cam- 
eras for the detection of “hot 
boxes” on railroad cars, and in- 
struments to monitor and con- 
trol temperatures of plastics, 
ceramics, textiles and paper. 


@ Electronic heating and 
cooling units for the home are 
under development, though 
still experimental. Operating 
silently, without moving parts, 
these units can be installed in 
side walls or ceilings. In the 
summer, they would cool the 
room; in the winter, they 
would heat it, simply by chang- 
ing the direction of flow of 
electric current. This principle 
is called “thermoelectricity”— 
the conversion of heat directly 
into electricity without a bat- 
tery or power plant. One com- 
pany now is marketing a small 
thermoelectric generator that 
will run for a year on $10 
worth of propane gas. 


@A new system permits 
sending TV images over ordi- 
nary telephone wires. Live 
scenes, or written data, can be 
transmitted this way; equally 
important, a picture can be 
stored in an electronic tube, 
then viewed upon demand by 
pushing a button. 


Computers 
Electronic computers are new 
tools that can extend, by bil- 
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lions of times, man’s ability to 
handle figures and solve math- 
ematical problems. 

In the words of one techni- 
cian: “There’s nothing a com- 
puter can do that a human can- 
not do—but the computer can 
do it millions of times faster.” 

In a few minutes, today’s 
most advanced computer can 
do all the arithmetic ever done 
by hand in all recorded history. 

Computers can store up vast 
amounts of information and in- 
struction in their “memories.” 
They can also make simple 
“yes-no” decisions on the data 
that are stored in these mem- 
ory systems. 

In the business world, com- 
puters work at lightning speed 
to figure payrolls, control in- 
ventories, run oil refineries, 
keep track of sales, route rail- 
road cars. Computers are help- 
ing farmers pick pedigreed 
bulls, physicians diagnose ill- 
nesses, and department stores 
forecast what products will sell 
well next month. A computer is 
now at work translating Rus- 
sian books into English. 

What lies ahead? Electronic 
technicians say the day will 
come when a few reference li- 
braries scattered across the 
United States will have mil- 
lions of words of information 
stored in memory drums or 
magnetic tape. At the push of 
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a button in his home the house- 
holder will be able to get any 
sort of question answered in a 
matter of seconds. 


Other Business Machines 


Besides computers, there are 
scores of other electronic ma- 
chines, already on the market 
or under development, for cop- 
ing with the rising tide of 
paperwork in business and in- 
dustry. 

One new electronic machine 
intended for department stores, 
can “read” ordinary business 
documents, and turn out a de- 
tailed report on 10,000 transac- 
tions in 12 minutes. Another 
machine can write the checks 
and prepare all the payroll 
records in half a day for an 
office or plant with 1,000 em- 
ployes. 

The Post Office Department 
is experimenting with a ma- 
chine that can “read” names 
and addresses printed on en- 
velopes or post-cards. Even- 
tually, it’s hoped, the postal 
service can be automated 
through the use of machines 
that can sort mail without hu- 
man intervention. 

A new high-speed process, 
named “Videograph,” can ex- 
tract information fr6m a com- 
puter and print or display it at 
the rate of 20,000 letters or 
numbers a second. The device 
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can either print the data, or 
display it on a television 
screen. It can also instantly 
print pictures of moving ob- 
jects as they pass in front of a 
TV camera. 

Machines that “read” the ac- 
count numbers printed on 
checks, tickets or bills are on 
the threshold of tremendous 
expansion in day-to-day use. 

Already, a large part of the 
nation’s banking system is be- 
ing equipped with high-speed 
check-sorting machines, which 
replace human clerks in identi- 
fying and sorting checks drawn 
on individual accounts 


Communication 

Dozens of new developments 
in communications are in the 
works—for both householders 
and businessmen. 

Many telephone subscribers 
now can dial direct from their 
homes to millions of other 
phones all over the country. 

Next big telephone develop- 
ment likely will be the push- 
button phone, replacing the 
present dial instrument. 

One company has developed 
a device that can transmit 3,000 
words, via teletype, during a 
three-minute telephone call. 

Another high-speed com- 
munications device transmits 
words instead of teletype sig- 
nals at a rapid pace. But it 
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“garbles” the words by con- 
verting them to electronic im- 
pulses. What was said comes 
out in an artificial voice at the 
other end of the wire. 

Facsimile machines are grow- 
ing in importance for com- 
municating data from one place 
to another. 

It is now possible to send a 
600-word letter by Western 
Union facsimile from coast to 
coast in less than six minutes. 
The Post Office Department is 
experimenting with a facsimile 
system for transmitting letters 
by wire from Washington to 
Los Angeles. Others transmit 
blueprints, ledger pages, charts, 
maps and complex mathemat- 
ical formulas, either from one 
division of a company to an- 
other, or between widely-sep- 
arated plants or factories. 


Fuel Cells 


Just now coming out of lab- 
oratories and into experimental 
use are new sources of energy, 
called “fuel cells.” The fuel 
cell is a device similar to a bat- 
tery. It produces electrical en- 
ergy through a chemical reac- 
tion. Unlike a battery, how- 
ever, it does not run down, or 
lose strength, because a fresh 
supply of fuel is continuously 
fed into it. Electric power 
comes out as long as the fuel 
goes in. 
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Rare Metals 


Rocket and missile develop- 
ment, as well as work in 
atomic energy, have focused at- 
tention on rare metals, and 
high-purity metals. 

Some of these metals—such 
as selenium, germanium, bis- 
muth, tellurium, titanium— 
were hardly known outside the 
laboratory a few years ago. 
Now they have important in- 
dustrial applications. 

Boron and lithium are used 
as fuel in some types of rock- 
ets. 

Selenium and germanium 
form the heart of the electrical 
circuits in computers, and in 
transistor radios. 


Chemicals and Plastics 
The chemical industry is 








spending more than a half bil- 
lion dollars a year for research 
into new products. Among the 
products now being discussed, 
planned or developed— 


e Homes built mostly of plas- 
tics and special adhesives. 


e Girders made of limestone, 
sea water and air—and yet 
stronger than steel. 


e A plastic for moving parts, 
with a surface so slick it need 
never be oiled or greased. 


e Lightweight clothing, to 
protect the wearer against cold, 
heat, toxic gases. 

One important field, growing 
by leaps and bounds, is plastic 
films, used for packaging, for 
protecting products or crops 
from the weather, for all sorts 
of new applications. 
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ACT on FACT 


Bill Soder was boiling mad. 
His foreman had denied him 
overtime. 

“Well,” thought Bill, “he 
won’t get away with it! Tl 
show him he can’t push me 
around!” 

Bill had just been elected 
shop steward, which entitled 
him to “superseniority.” The 
contract said that the employe 
with the most seniority was en- 
titled to any overtime he was 
capable of doing, and Super- 
visor Sheriff had given a job 
Bill thought he could do to an- 
other employe. 

“When I filed a grievance 
asking for the overtime money 
that was rightfully mine, he 
turned me down. I won’t ac- 
cept his decision! I'll prove to 
him that a shop steward counts 
for something around here!” 

Bill Soder’s grievance went 
through every step of the pro- 
cedure, but still he could get 
no satisfaction. Finally the dis- 
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pute was heard by an arbitrator. 
Before we discuss the argu- 
ments, let us review the case. 


Background of Dispute 


For three years a certain em- 
ploye at the engineering com- 
pany where Bill Soder was 
employed had been regularly 
assigned to work with United 
States Government inspectors. 
It was required that he be fa- 
miliar with the location of var- 
ious items of freight packed in 
custom-made wooden crates for 
overseas delivery. He was also 
expected to accompany the in- 
spectors and open crates so 
that they might examine their 
contents. 

Ordinarily employes at this 
company worked an eight hour 
day five days a week—Monday 
through Friday. Because of an 
emergency situation, on one 
occasion it was necessary for 
the employe assigned to work 
with the Government inspec- 
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tors to do his job on a Saturday. 
It was this particular bit of 
overtime that got Bill Soder’s 
dander up. He didn’t find out 
about it until the following 
week, but he claimed because 
he knew how to do the job it 
should have been offered to 
him, since he was the high sen- 
iority man in the department. 


Arguments of Parties 


When the case came before 
an arbitrator, the union argued, 
“The contract gives a shop 
steward top seniority and pref- 
erence of employment in work 
in his department so long as he 
is qualified to do it. Shop 
Steward Soder was capable of 
doing the overtime work that 
was done by another employe. 
Soder could read. He could use 
a crowbar to open a crate. He 
was available. The company 
failed to offer him the job, and 
it was only by accident that he 
found out about it. This in it- 
self was an attempt to evade the 
contract. When Soder brought 
the matter to his foreman’s at- 
tention, the latter denied his 
grievance and refused to pay 
him eight hours overtime for 
a job that was rightfully his. 
Soder’s grievance should be 
sustained and he should receive 
the money due him.” 

The company answered, 
“Soder did not regularly per- 
form the job in question; in 
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fact, this particular work was 
the permanent assignment of 
the employe who received the 
overtime. It is true that to do 
the job an employe must be 
able to read and to use a crow- 
bar. We admit Soder has these 
abilities. However, it is also 
necessary to know the location 
of the freight which the in- 
spectors wanted to examine. 
This Soder did not know. 
Therefore it was only logical 
and proper that the employe 
who normally carried out these 
duties during the week should 
be asked to do them on Satur- 
day. 

“The contract does not stipu- 
late that a shop steward be 
given jobs he normally does not 
do whenever they call for over- 
time. The ‘superseniority’ privi- 
leges that Soder enjoys are 
meant to protect his employ- 
ment so that there will be con- 
tinuity in union representation, 
even during lay-offs. The clause 
is not designated to permit him 
to take a look around the de- 
partment each morning and 
decide what work he would like 
to do that day. Supervisor 
Sheriff was exactly right in as- 
signing overtime as he did. 
This grievance has no merit. 
It should be denied.” 


Opinion of Arbitrator 


The arbitrator delivered the 
following opinion. 
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“The agreement gives the 
shop steward top seniority and 
preferential employment so 
long as there is work available 
in the department which he is 
capable of handling. It would 
be fallacious to conclude from 
this that Shop Steward Soder 
was entitled to the work as- 
signment in question. Quite 
clearly the provision he cites 
to justify his claim is designed 
to afford union stewards a de- 
gree of protection from layoff 
during times of workforce re- 
duction. It is not the purpose 
of such a provision—as Super- 
visor Sheriff wisely pointed out 
in denying his claim—to give 
special treatment of a reward 
type to stewards as individuals. 
The object is to retain for the 
union an experienced represent- 
ative at the job level even 
when there are cutbacks in em- 
ployment. 


“The union has argued that 
the employes ratified the agree- 
ment, and in so doing waived 
their personal positions in favor 
of their shop stewards at all 
times that the shop stewards 
are capable of performing the 
work at hand. If this claim 
were accepted as valid, a shop 
steward would have the right 
to move from job to job at his 
pleasure so long as he was cap- 
able of performing it. He could 
deprive other employes of over- 
time work in their regularly 
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assigned jobs, even though their 
jobs differed from the work he 
normally performed. This, in 
essence, is what the union is 
arguing in this case. 

“The contention is without 
merit. The only thing that the 
employes conceded to a shop 
steward when they ratified this 
agreement was that during his 
term of office he will not be laid 
off if there is work to be per- 
formed which he is qualified 
to do. The top seniority granted 
to a shop steward does not give 
him a prior claim on overtime 
assignments in his department 
just because he is a steward, 
and just because he is capable 
of doing the work and is willing 
to do it. This grievance is 
denied.” 


No One is Above Rules 


Shop Steward Soder’s at- 
tempt to grab another employe’s 
overtime assignment illustrates 
what happens when a man gets 
the wrong idea about his job. 
A union is supposed to repre- 
sent employes, and a union 
officer is supposed to be their 
advocate, not their exploiter. 
Yet all too often an inexperi- 
enced steward is all mixed up 
about his position. His authority 
goes to his head. He thinks 
plant rules do not apply to him, 
and is inclined to use the power 
of his position for his own ad- 
vantage, believing that he is 
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entitled to special privileges be- 
cause he holds union office. 

Some supervisors hesitate to 
cross a shop steward. They pre- 
fer to give him plenty of lati- 
tude because they do not like 
to take the risk of getting into 
a dispute with him. 

“The shop steward is backed 
by the power of the union,” 
such a supervisor thinks, “and 
if he is disciplined for some 
rule infraction it will be diffi- 
cult to make it stick. Even if 
it does, he’ll go to work on me, 
stir up trouble, and I'll be 
flooded with grievances. The 
best thing to do is wink and 
let him go his way.” 

An attitude of this kind is 
the sure road to supervisory in- 
effectiveness. It encourages the 
shop steward in the belief that 
he is beyond the law and man- 
agement is afraid of him. Soft, 
wheedling foremanship is no 
way to control an arrogant 
union steward. He refuses to 
stay appeased, and will prob- 
ably continue to press his ad- 
vantages until the supervisor is 
forced to act out of desperation. 
By then it may be too late. 

The seasoned supervisor 
knows that a steward is an 
elected officer of the union who 
is expected to represent em- 
ployes in matters regarding 
wages, hours and working con- 
ditions. He respects the stew- 
ard’s right to do this and does 
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his best to work with him on 
a cooperative basis in the inter- 
est of the orderly operation of 
the department and the welfare 
of its employes. He never makes 
the mistake of trying to “get 
tough” with the union officer 
simply because he is a union 
officer. He is reasonable, ob- 
jective, firm and fair. This kind 
of supervisor gives the steward 
full opportunity to carry out 
his union responsibilities ac- 
cording to the terms of the 
agreement, but also insists that 
the latter live up to his ac- 
countability as a paid worker 
of the company. 

The supervisor who lives up 
to his job of leadership usually 
wins the respect of the steward 
and is able to establish a basis 
for a positive relationship with 
Labor. The chances are he has 
less grievance trouble than does 
the fellow who tries to placate 
a union steward in order to 
head off headaches. 

In this case the company was 
fortunate. Supervisor Sheriff 
knew the agreement and under- 
stood the exact intent of the 
superseniority clause. He real- 
ized that it was in no way 
designed as a carte blanche for 
a shop steward to usurp other 
men’s extra pay assignments. 
Had he decided otherwise he 
would have established a prec- 
edent that might have been 
very difficult for his company 
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to overcome. In effect, he would 
have put the company’s en- 
dorsement on the shop stew- 
ard’s faulty and self-serving 
interpretation of the seniority 
and overtime provisions of the 
contract. 


In all likelihood Supervisor 
Sheriff's firmness gave Soder a 
better understanding of his 
duties as a steward. If Soder 
didn’t get the message it is 
doubtful that his constituents 
continued him long in office. 


This case is based on one described in the Labor Relations Reporter. It has 
been altered slightly to illustrate certain principles of supervision. All 
names are fictitious. 
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“That's a billboard, stupid . . . The real tank's that way .. .” 
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for Supervisor-Husbands . . . 


Wives Can Make “Top Spot” a “Hot Spot” 





or vice versa 





Never Underestimate the 


Power of a Wife 


by Virginia Greer 


Eager beaver, super-sonic 
genius inventors have come up 
with about everything under 
the sun to date, except a de- 
vice concocted for the sole 
purpose of measuring that by- 
product of magnetism, moon- 
light and wedding bells— 
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namely, wifepower. It is my 
opinion that those inventors 
should give top priority to 
gauging this hitherto immeas- 
urable power, with its bewild- 
ering potential. 

Just how powerful and im- 
portant is a wife in the life of 
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a foreman or supervisor? One 
foreman climbs the managerial 
ladder tortuously, finally 
perched precariously at the top, 
at odds with himself, his work- 
ers and his wife. Another man 
arrives at the top comfortably, 
despite the hard work, confi- 
dent, relaxed, at peak efficiency 
with himself, his workers and 
his wife. 

A vital key in both instances, 
not only in arriving at, but in 
maintaining that top spot, is 
that misleading little word— 
wife. A wife is so important in 
the life of a foreman or super- 
visor that she can literally keep 
that “top spot” from becoming 
a “hot spot.” 

Any supervisor who strides 
into his day each morning, con- 
fident, alert, easily accessible to 
his workers, without laboring 
under a load of extra superim- 
posed household burdens 
brought from home, is in con- 
sequence not only capable of 
increased efficiency from with- 
in himself, but a producer of 
results from his workers. 

Such an executive, fresh and 
unencumbered from home, can 
be a quiet dynamo of contagion. 
Smooth, stepped-up, working 
productivity can achieve amaz- 
ing results in the leadership of 
such a supervisor. The impor- 
tance of wifepower is not to be 
sneezed at nor underestimated 
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as it applies to her effect on 
her husband and his subse- 
quent light and shadow casting 
on others. 

The same_ graceful hand 
(lily-white or dishpan as the 
case may be) that rocks the 
cradle, can shake up the busi- 
ness world. It can also, on oc- 


casion, rock her husband’s 
boat. 
Thomas Jefferson advised 


avoiding entangling alliances. 
Among those entanglements 
are a wife forever voicing her 
husband’s_ shortcomings, un- 
aware of his long-comings, his 
efforts. A wife whose utter dis- 
regard for money, its worth, 
and his tremendous responsi- 
bility in earning it, keeps her 
husband’s mind so cluttered 
with concern that he isn’t able 
to project his efficiency. His ef- 
ficiency gets to be more peaked 
than peak. 

A friend of mine whose hus- 
band is a superintendent told 
me recently: “I’ve just been in- 
formed that I don’t qualify as 
the wife of a superintendent.” 

“By whom,” I asked. 

“By my husband. He told me 
he’s not receiving enough ap- 
preciation at home.” 

There’s more truth than 
levity in that statement. Ap- 
preciation is the grit-free oil 
that smooths and runs the 
roughest operations into suc- 
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cess. The world is crying for 
appreciation, from the lowest 
paid worker up through the 
ranks to the highest and rank- 
est supervisor, foreman or man- 
ager. Even the wife of a super- 
visor likes appreciation. But 
somebody has to start the ap- 
preciation ball rolling. It’s a 
smart wife of a supervisor, fore- 
man or manager who will take 
the initiative to do it herself. 

If a wife of any of these man- 
agerial positions could quietly 
hold her life up for inspection 
she would be stunned at the 
power she held in her hands. 
The kind of power that can 
reach out with an incredible 
flow and tangibly touch count- 
less workers under her hus- 
band’s jurisdiction and guid- 
ance. Her appreciation, care 
and concern for her husband, of 
primary, not incidental, im- 
portance in her household can 
transform itself in a stepped-up 
power potential in her husband 
and through him to his work- 
ers. 

The ideal wife is a pace- 
setter for her executive hus- 
band. The tempo she sets at 
home accomplishes a manifold 
purpose. A calm atmosphere, 
understanding of his problems, 
the knowledge that he can re- 
lax, talk, suppose and dispose 
of his working problems, make 
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for easier conditions for him 
at work. 

A wise wife keeps a weather 
eye out for trouble brewing on 
her husband’s horizon. When 
little signals like angry grunts, 
or ignoring of the children, rear 
their heads, the loving wife 
will merely alert the children 
to “battern down the hatches, 
Daddy has a lot on his mind, 
so we won't disturb him.” A 
little quiet will do wonders for 
a managerial husband. One of 
the most important single acts 
of a foreman or supervisor’s 
wife is that of turning away 
from the kitchen sink and 
drainboard, and in a wink of an 
eye, becoming a _ sounding 
board. Her husband is to make 
the sounds and she is to be the 
board, not the bored. 

The mere act of formulating 
his problems aloud oftentimes 
enables a supervisor to reach 
solutions and determine an- 
swers. Talking to oneself might 
do the trick. But it isn’t nearly 
as effective to the ego and self- 
esteem of an executive as talk- 
ing problems over with his 
wife. Even when he is doing 
all the talking there’s an 
equality of participation. He 
talks. She listens. More dy- 
namic results come from just 
such a simple exchange of rap- 
port than are dreamed of in 
heaven and earth. She doesn’t 
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have to be a brain to be im- 
portant. If she listens intelli- 
gently, her importance defies 
measure. Whether she knows 
the difference between a cam 
shaft and a mine shaft—sooner 
or later she’ll have some glim- 
mer of the problems her hus- 
band is dealing with, and be 
able to respond with sensible, 
helpful questions. 

As a sounding board, a wife 
can actually lessen the load her 
husband carries, the load that 
sometimes staggers him. 

Can a manager or foreman’s 
wife put others at ease? Can 
she converse easily, with no 
fluster, no condescension with 
subordinates of her husband, no 
kow-towing to his superiors? 
The right answers here im- 
mediately increase or decrease 
the importance of a wife. The 
fine art of discreet listening, 
and the finer art of discreet 
speaking. 

A helpful husband-wife re- 
lationship will result in her 
knowledge of internal works 
and heavings. A wise wife will 
certainly not tell her husband 
how to run his business (al- 
though he may occasionally tell 
her how to run hers) unless he 
invites her opinion. But high- 
ly important is the way in 
which she acts as a reservoir, 
keeping her knowledge intact, 
not letting little spillways seep 
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out information that is private, 
confidential. A man wants his 
wife picture-pretty across the 
breakfast table, but he wants 
her likewise discreet enough 
not to divulge his revelations. 
It’s a fortunate executive who 
gets both in the same wife. 

To help him cope with prob- 
lems, surmount and triumph, 
a wife can give her husband 
two major items: Understand- 
ing and patience. Understand- 
ing, even when she doesn’t 
fully understand and compre- 
hend the complexities of his 
position. Understanding in the 
sense that she is undergirding, 
backing him up in his efforts. 
Patience, when her executive 
husband’s work demands more 
of him than she thinks it ought 
to. 

And there are times when the 
first two initials of those words, 
understanding and _ patience, 
add up to what she has to give 
her husband—UP. Up to the 
demands of his work. And she 
has to do it with a joy in know- 
ing that he is a top-notch man 
or he wouldn’t be a foreman or 
supervisor. After all, he’s her 
man, and who wouldn’t be 
proud to be married to a top- 
flight success! 

There are endless facets to 
the importance and power of a 
wife in her husband’s success. 
Personal appearance, attractive 











homemaking, entertaining, 
good front to the world. But 
basically her importance lies in 
her ability to get along well 
with him. For that ability in- 
fluences his getting along well 
with his departmental workers. 
And therein lies one of the keys 
of his success. Good personal 








need more bachelors. So genius 
inventors may be wise to avoid 
a device to measure this in- 
credible power — wifepower. 
Can you imagine the rush of— 
a few?—executives to purchase 
a “Wifepower Gauge”? Especi- 
ally if it had a “shut-off valve.” 
Wifepower, mechanically 





relationships. gauged or not, is fact. Not fic- 
Managerial positions don’t tion. 
Coming 


Next Month 
A review of 


NMA’s 


37th National Convention 


in speeches, 
pictures, 
reports. 
Don’t miss 
the 
December issue 


of MANAGE. 
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“Men of age object too much 


adventure too little, repent too 


consult too long, 


soon, and seldom 


drive business home to the full period, but content 


themselves with a meaiocrity 


of success. BACON 


*“T’m 50 and I’m Scared”’ 


by William Levy 
NMA Manager of Education 


Shakespeare’s “all the world’s 
a stage...” graphically illus- 
trates the changes that take 
place in the drama of living. 
Modern best sellers state “life 
begins at 40 or 50.” There are 
only two absolutes in our 
world—the Deity and the fact 
that we grow old and we must 
ultimately die. In our youth 
we impetuously decry the 
stereotyped fossilism and con- 
servatism of the old fogies of 
50. And then one day, as it 
must be, we face the stark 
reality that we are 50. A cold 
chill hits us and we’re scared. 
Why? 

For one thing, we are aware 
now, for the first time, that 
whereas we have had many 
rich and wonderful experiences, 
there is a great deal less time 
ahead of us than there was 
back of us. Then, to use an 
expression of the modern gen- 
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eration, we begin to “clutch” 
or choke up. We try to build 
a protective wall around our 
personal values and therein 
lies the tragedy. I'll illustrate 
by a personal example. 

In the spring of the year I 
received an invitation to at- 
tend the 25th reunion of my 
Civil Engineering class at Ohio 
State University. I thought it 
over—became interested and 
then excited. There were 24 
men and one girl in my class 
and I hadn’t seen any of them 
for over 20 years. What had 
happened to them? What were 
they like? I decided to find out 
and made plans to attend the 
reunion. 

Before telling you what hap- 
pened, it is necessary to digress 
a bit and describe a few recent 
changes that had taken place 
in my own pattern of living. 
Since the untimely death of my 
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wife a few years previously, 
my daughter Sandy, a student 
at Ohio State, had expressed 
alarm at my dress and manner- 
isms. With the typical brash- 
ness of youth, she stated, “Pop, 
you are not only a square— 
you’re a cube—that’s a square 
in third dimension. You are 
dying on the vine. Why don’t 
you live, man?” Most of my 
life I wore conservative cloth- 
ing, acted with dignity and 
decor and was strictly an egg- 
head. Now, the _ revolution. 
Sandy assumed responsibility 
for buying all my clothing. And 
was she way out! Silk suits, 
Perry Como sweaters and vests, 
bright ties, sport jackets. If it 
was wild, I got it. Then to the 
Astaire dance studio where I 
learned to rhumba, tango, cha- 
cha, jitterbug, etc. Life be- 
came a_ hedonistic: scramble, 
strange but exciting, and best 
described as pleasant aggrava- 
tion. 


The Reunion and the Shock 


On a warm, late spring morn- 
ing, I boarded the train for 
Columbus. A cab sped me to 
the registration center, then a 
bus tour of the campus and 
lunch where at long last I met 
my classmates and visited with 
them. Suddenly I wished that 
I had stayed home. Not that 
they were fat, thin, bald or 
wrinkled. It was the perspec- 
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tive. I thought of the prayer of 
the old Scotchman who said, 
“Dear God, keep me alive while 
I’m still living!” Conversation 
centered around annuities, re- 
tirement, security, play it safe, 
avoid risks, etc. Waiting and 
vegetating —tired of living, 
*fraid of dying. 

The afternoon was_ spent 
watching the students perform 
in “Guys and Dolls” at Mershon 
Auditorium. Then to the final 
big “blast” at the Deshler- 
Hilton Hotel. In cabaret fashion 
we watched a parody built on 
campus events of the: late 
20’s and early 30’s—the cow 
elected campus queen, fresh- 
men thrown into Mirror Lake 
for using the long walk, the 
speakeasy and crazy hats and 
dresses. The orchestra played 
dance music and I saw that the 
lone girl in my class was un- 
escorted. Here was a chance to 
show off my newly acquired 
skills to the tune of a rhythmic 
rhumba. Acting the part of 
the gallant, I approached Jane 
and said, “Shall we dance?” 
Her answer, “My feet hurt.” 
What a blast to my poor de- 
flated ego. 

Some people die at 30 but 
they don’t get around to bury- 
ing them until they are 80. A 
rut may well be described as a 
grave with the edges turned 
out. If you are over 50, do you 
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still have goals, vision and faith 
in yourself? Life without pur- 
pose is like a body without a 
soul. I once met a man over 
80 who when I asked him how 
he was getting along replied, 
“Shucks, four more years and 


I’ll have my new house paid 
for.” 

Tonight, as you lie in bed, 
before you close your eyes, ask 
yourself this question, “If I 
didn’t know how old I was, how 
old would I be?” 
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NEWS 
at 
a 
Glance 


Paper “Space Suits”’ 

Instead of a bath on Saturday 
nights, astronauts on long space 
journeys may well break out a 
new suit of clothes once a week. 
And these “space suits” will 
probably be made of paper. 

This conclusion was reported 
by Lockheed Missiles and Space 
Division scientist Rollin Gilles- 
pie at LMSD research labora- 
tories. 

Gillespie, who has_ been 
studying interplanetary flight 
problems for several years, 
said most of the remaining 
problems for space flight in- 
volve actually building the 
hardware and protecting the 
crew. His area of work involves 
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developing and proposing space 
missions, among them the re- 
quirements for manned, non- 
landing round trip flights to 
Mars and Venus. 

The space systems specialist 
said paper clothing seems the 
most practical solution to a 
number of important problems. 
Best length of tire for a round 
trip to Mars using rocket power 
plants currently in planning 
stages, he said, is around 300 
days, just under a year. Every- 
thing required for human life 
including oxygen, food, water, 
sewage disposal equipment, 
bathing facilities and recreation 
material will have to be carried 
along in a comparatively small 
space. 


The Fifth Wheel 


In many states the fifth wheel 
on a police car means a sound 
legal argument against a motor- 
ist who has the hair-raising 
experience of being stopped on 
the highway and told “You’re 
exceeding the speed limit.” 

State police in at least 15 
states are using the accuracy of 
the Tracktest Equipment Com- 
pany’s fifth wheel to calibrate 
their speedometers. 

All of the major auto manu- 
facturers, many automotive re- 
search groups and the Army, 
Navy and Air Force also are 
finding uses for the fifth wheel 
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Trackmeter 


or “trackmeters” as the com- 
pany refers to them. 

To insure extreme accuracy, 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Cor- 
poration’s Type 302 stainless 
steel is used for the wheel’s 
axle shafts, clamp screws and 
other vital parts. 

The trackmeter is composed 
of a 26 inch heavy duty bicycle 
wheel equipped with intricate 
equipment to gauge each turn 
of the wheel. The wheel usually 
is attached to the back of the 
vehicle and has recording wires 
connected to the inside. 


Establish Film Library 


A unique Industrial Edu- 
cation Film Library is being 
established at Princeton, N. J. 
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It offers industry and govern- 
ment original audio-visual aids 
for reducing costs, increasing 
productivity, and improving 
quality or performance. 

The Library’s films provide 
management with a systematic 
method for keeping abreast of 
the latest developments and 
techniques for more efficient 
and economical operations. The 
films, which are _ produced 
under the personal direction 
of recognized authorities in 
their fields, will be helpful to 
busy executives, managers, 
supervisors, engineers, and 
other top personnel. 

Training directors now will 
have access, for the first time, 
to a collection of specifically 
designed motion pictures which 
can be used in training and in- 
doctrination programs. Prints 
of the films are for rent and 
sale. 

Films now in the Library, or 
planned for production, include: 
“The Concept and Principles 
of Functional Drafting,” “The 
Principles and Application of 
Work Sampling,” “Locating 
and Developing Creativity in 
the Organization,” “Inventory 
Control— Key to Profitable 
Operations,” “Planning More 
Profitable Plant and Office Lay- 
outs,” “Cutting ‘Must’ Reading 
Time in Half,” and “How to 
Improve Writing Skill.” 

For further information on 
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MACHINED SURFACES of this 
missile tracking system part for 
the U. S. Army's Nike-Zeus 
program call for extremely . 
close tolerance work at Boeing 
Airplane Company's Wichita, 
Kan., Division. The 4,200 
pound, aluminum traverse hous- 
ing weldment, one of a series 
of large prototype parts re- 
quiring machining and heat 
treating by Boeing under a 
subcontract from Continental 
Can Company, required ma- 
- chined surfaces at opposite 
ends to a tolerance of .002 of 
an inch. Other surfaces were 
machined down to within .0002. 


this subject write: Industrial 
Education Film Library, 3 
Palmer Square, Princeton, N. J. 


Boon to Travelers 

Imagine stepping off an air- 
plane, walking through the 
concourse to the lobby and 
finding your luggage waiting 
for you. 

Sounds like a_ travelers’ 
dream, but such is a reality at 
the spanking new United Air 
Lines terminal at New York’s 
Idlewild International Airport. 

When a giant DC8 lands at 
United’s Idlewild Terminal, 11 
fiberglass containers, shaped to 
fit compartments in the under- 
side of the fuselage, are lowered 
by electric hoists. 
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The pre-load containers, part 
of a jet-age baggage handling 
system developed by United, 
are then moved swiftly to a 
concourse baggage room, where 
individual bags then are placed 
on a conveyer system which 
speeds them toward the lobby 
claiming area. 

Key to maintaining a con- 
stant speed in the system are 
12 power-operated curved belt 
units which give the conveyor 
operation a snake-like appear- 
ance as it winds through the 
terminal basement. Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company engi- 
neers developed special belt- 
ing to travel around curves of 
varying radii at speeds up to 
300 feet a minute. 
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As the baggage enters the 
claiming section, a moving di- 
verter takes over and gently 
distributes suitcases at two- 
foot intervals along a tilted 
stainless steel rack. 


Color—New Management Tool 


A rainbow which points to 
plant safety, employe morale 
and increased efficiency is what 
the imaginative use of color has 
proved to be for the Amana 
Refrigeration, Inc. plant in 
Amana, Iowa. 

A leading industrial manage- 
ment publication, FACTORY, 
has cited Amana for substituting 
an over-all color plan for its 
previous over-all cast of grey, 
brightening morale, improving 





efficiency, and cutting down on 
accidents throughout Amana’s 
plant. 

“Color—far from serving dec- 
orative purposes only—is an 
actual tool of management,” 
the publication reported, stat- 
ing the scheme “paid off in 
multiple benefits at Amana.” 

Warning employes and visi- 
tors of potential hazards is a 
special shade of yellow, which 
appears also on all moving ma- 
chinery parts. A slightly dif- 
ferent shade of yellow alerts 
visitors and workers to safety 
signs and material-handling 
trucks, differentiated by the 
shading from stationary equip- 
ment. 





NMA MANAGEMENT CONFERENCES 


Nov. 12—University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. Sponsored by 
Western New York NMA Council. Contact William J. Lees, 
Westinghouse Electric, Buffalo. 


Nov. 12—Kokomo, Ind. Contact T. E. Engles, Haynes Stellite Co., 
Kokomo. 


Nov. 19—Greeneville, Tenn. Contact Jim Armstead, Formex Com- 
pany, Greeneville. 


Dec. 3—Portsmouth, Ohio, sponsored by Detroit Steel Corporation. 
Contact Alfred Millard, Detroit Steel, Portsmouth. 
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by S. T. Williams 


.. . It used to be that “if a 
man makes a better mousetrap, 
the world will beat a path to 
his door” to buy it from him. 
From the noise of the Madison 
Avenue Boys of advertising, of 
radio and of television, paths 
these days need a lot of “beat- 
ing” and with it all, if today 
you make a better mousetrap, 
the Germans improve upon it; 
the Japs copy it; the World 
Bank finances its production; 
Congress cuts the duty and the 
low price gives it to the domes- 
tic and world market. After 
that, the unions demand more 
pay and increased unemploy- 





This talk was presented by Mr. 
Williams, president of the Scovill Man- 
ufacturing Company, to members of 
the Kings County Management Club in 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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COMPETITION 


ment benefits, and go on a 
strike. That isn’t competition 

. it’s murder! 

In the past 10 years I have 
traveled in many countries. Ten 
years ago many of these coun- 
tries were but little changed 
through the years; and if af- 
fected by the war, discouraged 
and tired. 

Increasingly has a spirit of 
universal discontent swept over 
these countries . . . whether 
they be in Asia, in Europe, 
Africa or in South America. And 
with this has come to their peo- 
ple a spirit of high adventure of 
determination and of change... 

Previously this spirit was ex- 
pressed, where present, in the 
emigration to the United States; 
for the United States was the 
living evidence of all things de- 
sired and all things hoped for 
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... The people came, and in an 
environment of free enterprise, 
with minimum government in- 
terference, made us what we 
were at the end of World War 
II. It was during this period 
we acquired our Yankee in- 
genuity, our spirit of enter- 
prise and our mass markets. 

Today U. S. A. is more and 
more a “have-not” nation. Each 
day we approach nearer and 
nearer to the point of no re- 
turn ... Those who govern for 
us “ride with the pack.” Per- 
haps if enough of us make our 
feelings known, it will not yet 
be too late. 

... The old saying that “com- 
petition is the life of trade” is 
still true. But if you are the 
individual or business on which 
the competition is focused, the 
reverse may be true. So our 
problem as producers is to get 
and stay on the right side of 
the competitive situation. 

Today that “takes a lot of 
doing.” As far as “business as 
usual” is concerned, Pandora’s 
box of troubles has been com- 
pletely kicked open by two 
world wars; the _ airplane, 
radio and the movies; and the 
attendant destruction of the 
neat compartments in which 
various people lived, worked 
and died. Attendant, and per- 
haps from these, came com- 
munism; racial and geographic 
unrest; an explosive birth rate 
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and a continuing turmoil both 
national and international. 

Now I do not believe I am 
going to answer . . . many of 
the problems that beset us... 
but I do want to examine some 
of the more important ones... 

These are the new and enor- 
mously powerful forces, cross- 
ing all social and geographic 
boundaries, that have changed 
our world. They have changed 
the relationships of peoples and 
nations; of government policies; 
of labor and management; of 
production and marketing. 
They have broadened the di- 
mensions of competition... 
and narrowed the capacity of 
the individual company to meet 
it. 

What are some of these new 
dimensions? Perhaps the best 
way I can describe their effect 
is in terms of the company I 
know best, in which I have 
served for 30 years, and which 
I now head. 

The Scovill Manufacturing 
Company is a diversified com- 
pany. Its output ranges from 
brass and aluminum mill prod- 
ucts to a multitude of man- 
ufactured items . 

Founded in 1802, it is a living 
history of competition . .. and 
bears the scars to prove it. It 
spans the whole period of com- 
petition as we know it, which 
really began with the industrial 
revolution. 
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When Abel Porter and asso- 
ciates poured the hot brass into 
the little one-pound molds, 
squeezed the small cast bar in 
a steel wringer to make a 
wider and thinner strip, the 
idea was to make brass buttons. 
Buttons had been imported 
from England. Thus was es- 
tablished the first brass mill 
in America. 

Its competition, once 3000 
miles away, was not long in 
coming home as others got the 
idea of melting, casting, rolling, 
and rerolling into wide, thin- 
ner, longer strips... 

The competition was quick to 
catch up. Metal working know- 
how, and the cost of man-hours 
in terms of productivity, set 
the price-profit relationship. 

Nowadays, Scovill pours 
molten brass by the ton into a 
continuous casting machine 
from which exudes a ribbon of 
metal so wide and thick that 
a 10-foot length weighs as 
much as an automobile. A sim- 
ilar machine produces round 
stock. 

This is about as far as you 
can get in producing the most of 
the best basic metal at the 
lowest cost. So what happens 
after that? 


* * * 


Competition. A new dimen- 
sion of competition. A kind 
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of competition which over- 
whelms the plain facts of lower 
production costs, by local price 
tags, that make a mockery of 
technology and bulk savings. 
Plumbers have bins full of im- 
ported brass mill products: 
tube, tees, elbows, all perfectly 
good—and why not? 


* * * 


As taxpayers, we find our- 
selves in the peculiar position 
of setting up our own competi- 
tion. As a nation, we have pro- 
vided technology, manpower, 
and money to create industrial 
capacity in friendly nations and 
conquered countries, which has 
grown to bite the hand that 
fed them. It is a cynical re- 
flection that the way to win in 
progress and world markets is 
to lose a war with the United 
States. 


* * * 


Competition, in the new dec- 
ade, is factored also by labor 
contracts which seek to share 
profits—without assuming the 
burden of losses. This is an- 
other new dimension of com- 
petition, a kind of internal 
competition, which fights cost 
reduction—but proffers no sav- 
ings as a result of mechaniza- 
tion. 

* * *x 


Competition is now political, 
industry-wide, world-wide, cut- 
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ting across all boundaries. For 
a company like Scovill, it in- 
cludes not only the normal 
competition of similar com- 
panies in the same market. The 
new dimensions of competition 
include also the squeeze be- 
tween the little local shops, 
and the growing pressure from 
the growing combinations of 
companies which are creating 
a corporate giantism that stifles 
competition. 


* * * 


For even the youngest com- 
pany, dedicated to development, 
to growth—meaning the ac- 
cumulation of capital—these 
new dimensions of competition 
are a constant threat. 


* * * 


For an older company, the 
new dimensions of competition 
present additional problems. To 
grow big means also to grow 
old; to accumulate old think- 
ing, old habits and patterns, 
old limits of what can and can- 
not be done. The greatest foes 
of progress are those who 
“know what isn’t so, have tried 
it, and it won’t work.” 


* * * 


If we are to survive in this 
admittedly gloomy picture, we 
will have to remodel our think- 
ing as well as our machines 
and factories, where possible, 
and abandon them where not 
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possible. We will have to rec- 
ognize that the new dimensions 
of competition are not simply 
local, or national, or even in- 
ternational. They are also po- 
litical. For perhaps our great- 
est competition comes from our 
politicians, our bureaucrats and 
from those we elect in the fond 
hope they will represent the 
country’s best interests. . . 

Let’s see what an economist 
thinks about our business prob- 
lems. I turn to Peter F. Drucker, 
who in the Harvard Business 
Review asks, “Are we too blind, 
too smug, or simply unaware 
that the conditions determin- 
ing our world position have 
changed.” 

He starts off: “American 
public and business policies re- 
flect some basic assumptions 
regarding our position in the 
world economy. With some 
over-simplification, these as- 
sumptions can be summarized 
in the following four state- 
ments: 


“1. The domestic market is 
the most important market for 
the American economy; per- 
formance in it is a full measure 
of the performance both of 
American business and of the 
American economy. 

“2. American superiority in 
productivity and in technologi- 
cal and managerial knowledge 
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is ‘normal.’ (Some _ people 
might even say ‘God-given,’ I 
suspect). 

“3. The ‘dollar gap’ is a per- 
manent fixture of the interna- 
tional economy; foreign coun- 
tries want as many American 
goods as they can get—and they 
want much more from us than 
we shall ever want from them. 


“4, Altogether the world 
economy needs us more than we 
need it.” 


An almost opposite set of 
assumptions would, I submit, 
be far closer to the truth. Also 
it would give us a better foun- 
dation for business and public 
policies and attitudes and a 
more reliable yardstick by 
which to measure our true 
position in the international 
economy. 


Drucker goes on to what he 
considers a realistic approach 
to our international business 
problems. His assumptions are: 


1. The foreign (i.e., export 
and import) market is fast be- 
coming the truly critical mar- 
ket for the American economy. 


2. American leadership in pro- 
ductivity and in technological 
and managerial know-how is 
not “normal” but “abnormal.” 


3. Within a few short years— 
perhaps even less than a decade 
—the central problem of United 
States economic policy may well 
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become earning enough foreign 
exchange to pay for imports, 
(and to finance production of 
needed raw material imports in 
overseas plants.) 


4. Altogether, America’s posi- 
tion in the world economy is 
both crucial and precarious. 

In support of these four as- 
sumptions, he notes that our 
ability to produce is now de- 
pendent on our ability to im- 
port a long list of industrial 
raw materials—materials we 
either do not produce at all or 
do not produce in quantities 
adequate to sustain our present 
industrial level. He suggests 
that a full half of the jobs in 
our economy already depend in 
one way or another on our 
capacity to import. 

Somehow we must find a 
means of keeping our products 
competitive domestically and in 
foreign markets. We can’t do 
this unless we control and pos- 
sibly roll back inflationary 
forces in the United States. Ex- 
cessive budget deficits, too easy 
money during boom periods, 
the wage-price spiral, and the 
farm price support programs 
are all elements. So are condi- 
tions that hamper productivity. 

Other countries establish 
quotas on imports frpm the 
United States, and these should 
be removed, under threat of 
establishment of quotas by our- 
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selves. We should correct many 
things that are bad, such as “off 
shore” purchasing under our 
mutual security program. We 
should correct the impression 
that the amount of funds we 
have available for grants and 
loans to foreign countries is 
inexhaustible and we should 
not be expected to carry more 
than our fair share of the overall 
military and economic systems 
program... 

... Acton Chance—who calls 
himself “metalworking’s pri- 
vate eye” in STEEL Magazine 
investigates the case of vanish- 
ing taxes. 

He gives one example of a 
domestic company bidding on a 
Navy ship plate contract. They 
are underbid by a foreign com- 
pany and the Navy boasts that 
it has saved $37,000 by taking 
the low foreign bid. Well, what 
did the country and what did 
the rest of us save? The direct 
taxes lost on this deal were 
$67,000. The foreign company 
paid no U. S. income tax and 
the net loss to the United States 
was $30,000... 

In machine tools there was 
$31,800,000 lost in 1958 as com- 
pared with 1954. Imports were 
up $7,000,000, and exports were 
down $24,800,000. Last year it 
was even more. This, he says, 
means 3,180 fewer jobs in the 
United States. The total of these 
three examples is 66,230 jobs. 
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I assure you that these are but 
a minute part of the whole pic- 
ture, but do show the trend. 

Comparative wage scales do 
not tell the whole story. Wages 
and productivity must be com- 
bined. Let no one tell you our 
workers. are consistently out- 
producing our foreign competi- 
tors. It just is not so, and where 
it is so, it will not be so for long. 

In the steel industry, in 1957, 
the following comparison in 
wage scales existed: 


United States . $2.91 


Britain Rec Ve 
West Germany 694 
France .................. 560 
Italy Se 55 

Japan .... os 


In the face of increasing costs 
all along the line is it any won- 
der that our steel industry is 
fighting inflation, and endured 
a long strike in trying to hold 
the line. They should have had 
the support and commenda- 
tion of every thinking citizen; 
but an economic battle was 
settled for political reasons. 

... When the competition you 
face from abroad has but three 
to 15 per cent of the labor con- 
tent in its products as compared 
with three times those amounts 
in your equivalent products— 
when he has no fringes—benefits 
from tax refunds on products 
exported—possesses new and 
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better equipment than you do— 
has no engineering expense be- 
cause he copies your products 
after you have developed them 
and established a market— 
where he benefits from long 
term credit loans and favorable 
financing through world banks 
—what possible difference can 
a few per cent duty increase 
mean? The chances are that 
he was already overpriced on 
his costs and making 40 to 50 
per cent profit on operations to 
begin with. We in the United 
States are pikers when it comes 
to making a profit ... Our profit 
generally comes from the last 
25 per cent of our business— 
and when we lose that—no 
more business. 

Now what does all of this 
do to the dollar? Recently I was 
talking with a French indus- 
trialist. He knows all about in- 
flation. It went so far that 
France recently revalued the 
franc. It had already been de- 
valued, and is now, I believe, on 
the way back to a stronger 
position. 

He said “In France we are 
counting on a devaluation of 
the dollar in the early sixties. 
We do not think it can hold up 
much longer.” It was a shock 
to me when our dollar became 
worth less than the Canadian 
dollar. To become worth less 
in world markets would be a 
national admission of calamity. 
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It may happen, but I hope not. 

It would mean we could buy 
less and less of needed com- 
modities—and you will remem- 
ber I have submitted evidence 
that we are becoming “a have- 
not nation.” We have spent 
federal money, and keep on 
spending it as though we be- 
lieved that the spending need 
not be paid for. Seventy billion 
has gone for foreign aid since 
World War II, and continued 
foreign aid at the rate of some- 
thing like four billions a year 
is an important factor in our 
gold outflow. 

Well—I could go on and on— 
but what to do. There are short 
range possibilities, and long 
range possibilities and there are 
national possibilities. 

Short range, for any single 
industry, the program seems to 
be to meet foreign competition 
in foreign markets with foreign 
plants. This takes jobs away 
from the United States. But 
they are gone or are going any- 
way, as far as export markets 
are concerned, from the U.S. A. 
For that reason we have two 
plants in England, two in Can- 
ada, one being doubled in Brazil 
—one in the making in Aus- 
tralia, and two underway in 
Mexico... 

Let me affirm that these 
plants are not planned for im- 
port into the United States. 
Building a backfire to protect 
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your property from a confla- 
gration is one thing. To use 
these plants for importing to the 
United States would eventually 
do the opposite. But it may 
come by necessity. 

Short range planning also 
includes the dispersion of do- 
mestic plants to smaller units 
in favorable areas in the United 
States. Domestic competition 
cannot always be met by old 
industries in obsolete multi- 
story buildings, with old organ- 
izations operating under rigid 
labor agreements. 

It is worthwhile to modernize 
—to try to improve output—to 
try to secure improved labor 
contracts in the old operations. 
But there are some clocks you 
can’t turn back and they may 
have to be slowed ‘down or 
stopped to wait for time to 
catch up. 

Tax revisions downward and 
decreased government spending 
is necessary. 

But the thing we need most 
is a realization of our national 
and local position by those who 
govern for us. That is a matter 
of public expression; these ex- 
pressions must be based on a 
realization of our domestic and 
international position. That is 
why I am talking here tonight; 
that is why others must talk 
and continue to talk, and that 
is why I hope each of you will 
do likewise. 
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Look at little Finland. Stuck 
in the side of Russia, bullied and 
beaten by them, yet asking 
nothing of others, it endures— 
it makes progress and it shames 
us all. Let us take a lesson 
from Finland. 

Let us try to get some of 
that same spirit and let us in- 
dividually and in groups write 
to our representatives and our 
candidates that we want less 
spending, less taxes, less foreign 
aid except for specific defense, 
intelligent protection for U. S. 
industries. Let us recognize 
that labor has grown up, that 
unions are here to stay and as 
a proper part of our economy 
must take a proper responsibili- 
ty, a less selfish interest and be 
subject to equitable laws as are 
the rest of us. 

Let us know what we are 
voting for and let us make sure 
that we get it. To do this we 
must vote. We have seen how 
tough the Russian philosophy 
really is. Let’s get tough too 
before it is too late. 

If we are indeed rugged in- 
dividuals, let us resist individ- 
ually and in our homes the 
purchase of low-priced foreign 
merchandise for ourselves and 
for our businesses. In the long 
run, good U. S. A. merchandise 
will be in fact the lowest in 
price, because the dollar we 
spend at home remains here to 
keep on working... 








The policy of “being nice” 








tuts | 


to employes 


i§ fine for the company that is coasting ald 
but it breaks~deWn when there is real pres- 
sure for growth, expansion, and efficiency. 


ORGANIZATIONAL 
UNDER 
STRESS 


by Chris Argyris 





EFFECTIVENESS 


(Part One) 


In 1958 I wrote an article for 
this magazine (HArvaRD BusI- 
NESS REVIEW) raising questions 
about what makes an organiza- 
tion healthy. The reactions of 
businessmen were most en- 
couraging. Especially helpful 
were the many thoughtful 
questions they raised which 
shed light on problems that 
trouble them as well as re- 
searchers and social scientists. 
Below are three representative 
examples (the Plant 5 referred 


Reprinted with permission of HARVARD 
Business REvIEW. 
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to is the one cited in that 


article) : 


e “We agree that employees 
are becoming increasingly apa- 
thetic and noninvolved in the 
company. True, you suggest this 
trend may lead our society into 
trouble. You may be correct. 
I am not sure. What worries 
me in the immediate future is 
the impact of the trend on the 
business firm. Are apathy and 
noninvolvement, accompanied 
by what is usually seen as high 
morale, necessarily bad for a 
company? Sometimes as a man- 
ager I wish that I had a situa- 
tion like Plant 5 where people 
are willing to produce and to 
hell with having their active 
interest in the company. Maybe 
we’ve made too much of ask- 
ing the employe to identify 
with the company.” 


e “The reason the employes 
are apathetic and indifferent is 
that their management does not 
pressure them enough. Plant 5 
reads like a factory of the past. 
How are they making profits? 
If I were there, I’d put the 
pressure on Plant 5, and I bet 
I’d get much more out of them.” 


e “Is it necessary that em- 
ployes get their self-expression 
within the plant? Many em- 
ployes prefer to obtain their 
personality expression outside 
the company. Still others have 
no, or very little, desire to be 
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creative. I question if this 
makes a company unhealthy.” 

There are two basic themes 
in these comments from busi- 
nessmen: 

1. Is a company full of apa- 
thetic, indifferent, hourly em- 
ployes necessarily unhealthy? 
Why is it not an ideal situation 
to have employes who are 
willing to be led and who are 
not too involved in the com- 
pany? Let management have 
the involvement, creativity, and 
new ideas. 

2. Why does not the manage- 
ment of Plant 5 apply more 
pressure for production? Could 
it not get much more out of 
these people if it showed more 
leadership and push and tight- 
ened up on costs? 

A moment’s reflection leads 
to the conclusion, I believe, 
that these themes represent im- 
portant but conflicting man- 
agerial philosophies. Those who 
use the latter philosophy—let 
us call it, for convenience, the 
“pressure” approach—strive to 
achieve a healthy profit picture 
through the application of con- 
tinual pressure on the employe 
to reduce costs and to increase 
production. They accept the re- 
sulting employe  dissatisfac- 
tion and hostility as inevitable 
and counter with a willingness 
to defend their approach as the 
lesser of two evils. They dis- 
agree flatly with those who use 








the first philosoph y—what 
might be labeled the “be nice” 
approach. Here the executive 
prefers to apply less pressure 
and expects in return that the 
employes will be “good” peo- 
ple who “don’t get into man- 
agement’s hair and will permit 
managers to run the plant as 
they desire.” 

What are the advantages and 
disadvantages of each philoso- 
phy? Research has shown that 
the “pressure” philosophy leads 
to fairly certain losses and few 
potential gains, and I do not 
need to say more about these 
results here. We have not, how- 
ever, known much about the 
soundness of the “be nice” ap- 
proach. In this article I shall 
present the findings of a new 
research study showing that, 
while the latter philosophy 
leads to few personnel or pro- 
duction problems in an organ- 
ization that is “coasting along,” 
it may not be well suited to the 
management that strives for 
expansion and increased effi- 
ciency. 

The “be nice” approach is 
based on the assumption that 
the best way to motivate em- 
ployes is to pay them high 
wages, give them excellent 
benefits, and provide them with 
a high sense of job security and 
excellent working conditions. 
In return, the employes are 
asked to be “good corporate 
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citizens,” which in reality usu- 
ally means that they should 
strive to achieve the goals set 
by management and that they 
need not become too involved 
in the everyday responsibilities 
of running the company. 

Plant 5, the organization I 
discussed in my previous HBR 
article, is administered under 
such a philosophy. In this mul- 
ti-story manufacturing concern 
employing nearly 500 people, 
including both highly skilled 
and nonskilled workers, pro- 
duction is high; absenteeism, 
turnover, grievance rates are 
low; and the employes and 
management speak glowingly 
of each other and of the plant. 
No wonder some have asked: 
What more can management 
want? 

Perhaps this is a sound sit- 
uation. But in order really to 
test the philosophy, it must be 
studied under stress. In such 
circumstances the basic weak- 
nesses, if any, will come to the 
surface and can then be more 
readily examined. Unfortunate- 
ly, Plant 5 did not come under 
stress while our research group 
was there (although a cost-re- 
duction program did get in high 
gear later). 


Ideal Test 


Then, with the help of a co- 
operative and farsighted top 
management, the opportunity 
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became available to study an 
organization which was very 
much like Plant 5, but which 
was under pressure. Here are 
some details: 

Plant 6 is also a multi-story 
manufacturing organization 
employing nearly 500 people. 
It is in the same corporation as 
Plant 5, and manufactures 
products requiring very little 
skill and products demanding 
very highly skilled craftsmen. 
Moreover, it has basically the 
same corporate controls, and 
the same type of leadership. 

About a year ago the manage- 
ment began a new push to cut 
costs and in general tighten up 
the plant. Pressure was applied 
to cut production waste, errors, 
and “down time,” and to in- 
crease the quality. New control 
procedures were introduced 
and the local leadership was 
continually pressured to make 
the plant more efficient. 

Plant 6, therefore, seems an 
ideal place to study the impact 
of increased pressure on a com- 
pany administered by a philoso- 
phy of “treat them good and 
require minimal involvement.” 


Social System 

Particularly significant is the 
social system in an organization 
like Plant 6. On this score Plant 
6 is so similar to Plant 5 that 
it can be described in identical 
terms: 
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1. The major needs of both 
the high-skill and low-skill 
employes are high wages, job 
security, noninvolvement in the 
“financial health” of the com- 
pany, control over their own 
immediate work world, and to 
be left alone by management. 
(The word “needs” is used here 
to denote the desires that em- 
ployes seem to want to fulfill 
while at work. These needs are 
not assumed to be as basic as 
those usually listed by psychol- 
ogists as characteristic of most 
human beings.) 


2. A “psychological work 
contract” is “signed” by the em- 
ployes in which they promise 
to produce a fair day’s work in 
return for the fulfillment of 
these needs and having a fair 
“kitty.” 

Here is how the “kitty” 
works. Some jobs are timed so 
that one can make quite a lot 
of money in one day if he pro- 
duces to the utmost of his as- 
sumed capabilities. However, 
as is the case in many plants, 
the employes restrict their re- 
ported production. They do this 
by simply holding back “tick- 
ets” which they must turn in 
if they are to get paid for the 
work performed. The tickets 
state how much the man pro- 
duced on a particular item, the 
piece rate, the order number, 
and so on. Thus if any employe 








produces more than he feels 
(or, in many cases, more than 
his foreman feels) is wise to 
turn in, he “banks” the tickets 
in his kitty and holds them un- 
til a day when he is assigned a 
tough job or when he is not 
feeling well or when his ma- 
chine breaks down. 

The great majority of the 
employees (97%) report that 
the kitty is very important to 
them. It provides them with a 
measure of control over their 
wage fluctuations and helps to 
guarantee them a steady take- 
home pay. 

3. An effective foreman in a 
firm like Plant 5 or Plant 6 is 
one who: 


® Keeps everyone busy with 
work. 


® Gives out the jobs in a fair 
manner so that all employes 
have an equal share of the 
tough and the easy jobs. 


® Makes certain everyone 
goes home at the end of the 
week with a fair average take- 
home pay. 

® Leaves the employes 
alone. 


4. The resulting “passive” 
foreman leadership makes man- 
agement dissatisfied. Executives 
wish that the foremen would 
manifest more active, striving, 
pressuring characteristics to- 
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ward the employes. The fore- 
men in turn find it difficult to 
convince management that 
their passive leadership is effec- 
tive for the situation in which 
they work. Consequently, they 
tend to withdraw or to become 
increasingly passive in their 
relationship with top manage- 
ment. 


5. Management reacts to pas- 
sive foreman leadership by ap- 
plying more pressure on the 
men to make them, as one. top 
executive said, “more alive, go- 
getting, and hard-hitting.” Also, 
partially as a result of the dis- 
satisfaction with the foremen, 
the top executives constantly 
make “visits” throughout the 
plant talking directly with the 
employes. Although these vis- 
its act to increase the em- 
ployes’ satisfaction, they also 
tend to increase the foremen’s 
dissatisfaction. Many foremen 
feel they are pressured, under- 
cut decision carriers, not deci- 
sion makers, and thus have a 
low status in the plant. 

All of the foregoing factors 
become inter-related in a social 
system that, once in balance, 
strives to maintain itself and 
not change. 


Characteristic Attitudes 


As long as no important 
change is forced on the system, 
the employes in a situation 
like that described are likely 
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to continue to be alienated, apa- 
thetic, and noninvolved in the 
company. They will probably 
produce well, like their com- 
pany and management, hardly 
ever be absent or leave, express 
few grievances, be highly loyal, 
and show little interest in 
unionization. The foremen, on 
the other hand, will continue 
to be frustrated, to feel them- 
selves “second-rate” decision 
carriers who are weakened by 
top management’s “visits” and 
who have little influence over 
the employes. Top manage- 
ment will continue to view the 
foremen as “weak links” and 
the employes as “strong links” 
in the firm. These attitudes will 
tend to reward the employes 
and maintain their high state 
of satisfaction, but perpetuate 
the frustration and dissatisfac- 
tion of the foremen. 

A natural question asked by 
managers at this point is what 
might be done to improve the 
situation in organizations like 
Plants 5 and 6 without chang- 
ing management’s basic philos- 
ophy. For example, why not 
develop better foremen with a 
rigorous training course? If the 
workers are happy and doing 
good work, why not leave man- 
agement’s relations with them 
exactly as they are, and worry 
only about the supervisors? In 
this way, it might be argued, 
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the organization could be 
strengthened at its weak point 
and thus prepared for stress 
and strain when it arises. 


Foremen’s Plight 


It is said that “foremen 
can be changed with a good 
training course and more per- 
sonal contact from middle and 
top management.” It is also 
said that “all they need is to 
be helped to feel that they 
really are a part of manage- 
ment.” The first statement, in 
my opinion, assumes that fore- 
men are passive because they 
lack something and therefore 
are incompetent. The latter as- 
sumes that foremen do not feel 
they belong with top manage- 
ment. It is not difficult for man- 
agement, holding such assump- 
tions, to believe that training 
and personal contact will tend 
to alleviate the situation. 


However, the foremen see 
themselves and their situation 
differently. They are passive 
leaders because this is the lead- 
ership behavior that will in- 
fluence the employes to 
produce well, to be loyal, and 
to show a low absentee, turn- 
over, and grievance rate. They 
feel they belong, but their 
sense of belongingness is not 
limited to management. They 
feel they belong to the whole 
organization. It is their sense of 
belongingness to, and feeling 
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of responsibility for, the com- 
pany as a whole that leads them 
to behave the way they do. 


Thus, no matter how good 
a training program is offered, 
these foremen, if they are to 
act responsibly, will return to 
their work situation and con- 
tinue their passive leadership 
and adherence to the psycho- 
logical contract. In fact, as the 
foremen in Plant 5 point out, 
sending them to a training 
course would not only miss the 
causes of their problem, but it 
would place them in an ex- 
tremely painful situation. In 
their eyes, only a management 
that wants to be punitive will 
tend to see leadership training 
as a measure that really makes 
sense. 

Nor, continue the foremen, 
will personal contact help the 
situation, especially if manage- 
ment enters into this activity 
with the assumption that the 
supervisors are at fault. The 
assumption will only tend to 
influence management to act in 
such a way as to prove to the 
foremen that they are viewed 
as being “second-rate.” Once 
the foremen sense this attitude, 
they will tend to feel even more 
hurt and misunderstood. Real- 
izing the difficulty of communi- 
cating their views to the top 
and fearing the consequences 
of questioning management’s 
diagnosis, they will tend to 
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suppress their resentment and 
will act overtly as if they agree 
with top management. 


Management Reaction 

On the other hand, because 
the foremen do not communi- 
cate how they really feel, top 
management will interpret 
their behavior to mean that 
they accept its view. Once mak- 
ing this interpretation, execu- 
tives will tend to become 
extremely irritated when they 
see the foremen continuing 
their old behavior. Thus we 
have a situation where in- 
creased personal contact may 
tend to increase misunder- 
standing and irritation. Our re- 
search shows that this is pre- 
cisely what is -rappening in 
Plant 6. For example: 

A senior executive became 
tired because “those damn fore- 
men kept agreeing with me 
that they ought to change but 
never do anything about it.” 
He decided to hold a meeting 
where all the foremen were 
brought into the office and told 
“to straighten up and fly right 
or else the company will have 
to take action.” As one foreman 
said after the meeting, “I felt 
like telling that s.o.b. where 
the hell to get off, but [ figured 
I’d better watch out. If I was 
sure they wouldn’t fire me, I’d 
quit tomorrow as a foreman 
and go back to the bench.” 
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Of course, one of the troubles 
with trying to change the fore- 
men is that they cannot be 
singled out and dealt with as 
an isolated group. Employees 
and foremen are intimately in- 
terrelated as parts of a social 
system, and we know from 
many research studies that it is 
impossible to change a crucial 
part of a system without influ- 
encing many of the other parts. 
Management must therefore be 
willing to deal with the em- 
ployees differently if it wants 
to do something about the fore- 
men. 

Let us turn now to the hourly 
workers in organizations like 
Plants 5 and 6. In view of the 
fact that they have been pro- 
ductive in the past, would man- 
agement do well to-keep them 
that way by maintaining its 
“be nice” philosophy and try 
to live with its foremen trou- 
bles? 

I predict that management 
will have few if any difficulties 
with the employees or their 
production as long as it is will- 
ing to accept their alienation, 
noninvolment, and Apathy; as 
long as it is willing to provide 
high wages and benefits; as long 
as it leaves the workers alone; 
and as long as it contemplates 
no important changes in the 


system. A philosophy that fea- 
tures the development of “hap- 
py” workers who are not too 
involved in the firm will tend to 
work only as long as the firm 
does not desire to grow and de- 
velop and/or as long as the 
company is in a very sound fi- 
nancial position with little pros- 
pect of competition. 

How many firms are in this 
position? And how long can 
any firm exist without the pros- 
pect of competition? Can an 
organization decide to stop its 
growth without seriously in- 
juring its health? I think the 
answer, for many companies, 
is as clear as it is for the top 
corporate management of 
Plants 5 and 6. Because of a 
desire to grow and because of 
heightened competition, these 
managements are continually 
revising upward their level of 
aspiration for productivity and 
cost reduction. Costs have to be 
cut and controlled while pro- 
duction has to increase. Hence, 
new programs of cost reduction 
and control have been launched. 
The effort is not motivated by a 
deep dissatisfaction with plant 
managers. Rather it is a natural 
consequence of top executives’ 
basic philosophy that every 
plant in the company must con- 
tinue to grow and develop or 
it will die. 


Next month the author will turn to the data obtained in Plant 6 concern- 
ing the impact of stress on a company with a “be nice” philosophy. 
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Last March NMA inaugurated a special book purchase plan. 
Through the cooperation of McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
NMA has offered selective volumes on management subjects at 
a special discount of 20 per cent. This service is available only 
to NMA members. 

From time to time all books that have been offered in the past 
are reviewed for the benefit of those readers who are just now 
becoming aware of the plan. This month Manace briefly reviews 
all of the books that have been offered thus far. 


Management and Organization 
by Louis A. Allen 

A well-written book offering a blend of sound principles and 
practical ideas. It is divided into three main parts. Part one is 
a brief but effective treatment of the profession of management 
and the nature of the management function. Part two spells out 
what is meant by organizing and what is involved in performing 
that function. Part three deals with the dynamics of organization, 
discusses change and the dynamics of change. Member price, 
$5.60. 


Managing by Communication 
by Willard B. Merrihue 

This book identifies communication not as an end in itself but 
as an effective means for the solution of managerial problems 
and the attainment of objectives. This is a valuable book to 
those at almost any organizational level. A major contribution 
of this volume is the help it gives the manager in viewing the 
communicating process as an integral part of the management 
function. Member price, $5.60. 
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What Every Supervisor Should Know 
by Lester R. Bittel 

Here is a book on supervisory management with an effective 
and refreshingly simple format. It consists entirely of questions 
and answers. In fact, over 700 questions and answers are listed 
dealing with the supervisory management function. It asks 
sample questions such as “When can’t you make a discharge 
stick?” or “How do you get down to the real business of training 
an employe to do a job the way you want him to?” Each question 
provokes thought as well as offering specific answers. The 
questions are divided into five main categories: “About People 
at Work;” “Supervising People—The Fundamentals;” “Super- 
vising People—Special Techniques;” “Managing Your Job;” and 
“Helping Yourself To Succeed.” Member price, $6.35 


Manager Selection, Education and Training 
by Willard E. Bennett 

In this book a strong attempt is made to organize a general 
theory of management development to serve as a sound basis for 
policy and planning. The author sets forth some clear objectives; 
analyzes factors necessary for proper managerial development; 
postulates a general theory of selection, education and training; 
spells out a prototype development plan; details consideration of 
administration and execution of development plans; shows the 
application of the more important techniques, and the develop- 
ment process in clear perspective. Member price, $4.80 


Management for Engineers 
by Roger C. Heimer 

This book can be classified as a good introductory test for the 
engineer with growing interest in management. It is concerned 
specifically with the engineer and business administration. The 
book covers four major areas: production costs and cost control; 
finance and controllership functions; concepts of organization; 
and contributions of the engineer through a decision-making 
process. Member price, $5.56. 


Principles of Management 
by Harold Koontz and Cyril O’Donnell 

One of the outstanding books on principles and concepts of 
management, it attempts to give the manager some guides as 
to what to do based on the best methods available. The authors 
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do not attempt to present an exact science of the management 
process since one simply does not exist, but in their judgment 
management is likely always to be largely an art with some 
aspects reducible to analysis using fairly scientific methods. 
Member price, $5.60. 


The Technique of Delegating 
by Donald C. Laird and Eleanor C. Laird 

This book is devoted exclusively to the delegating process. 
Chapter headings seem to be effective responses to managers’ 
questions such as, “Where Is Delegating Needed?”, “Getting 
Ready to Delegate,” “When to Delegate,” “Eight Guides for 
Planning,” “What to Delegate to Simplify an Executive Job,” 
and “What Not to Delegate.” It is a highly practical book writ- 
ten in a language meaningful to the manager and incorporates 
pertinent research that has been done in this problem area. 
Member price, $3.20. 


The Uncommon Man 
by Crawford H. Greenewalt 

This is the third in a series of McKenzie Foundation lectures 
held during the spring of 1958 at the Graduate School of Business 
at Columbia University. It concerns the problems of the individ- 
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ual in the organization. Greenewalt draws some important 
distinctions between concepts of conformity that should prove 
enlightening. He has some interesting remarks about the prob- 
lem of individual performance and treats other topics such as 
incentives, rewards and motivation. Member price, $3.20. 


The Human Side of Enterprise 
by Douglas McGregor 

McGregor develops an interesting approach to the classical 
theory of management by describing alternate theories, which he 
labels X and Y. The traditional view of direction and control 
versus the integration of individual and organizational goals. 
The author effectively points out some important assumptions 
we make about human behavior when we consider the concept 
of authority. This book is divided into three major areas. Part 
one is devoted to the assumptions of management; part two is a 
general exposition of what McGregor calls theory “Y”; and part 
three examines major topic areas important to the development of 
managerial talents. Member price, $3.96. 


Probability and Statistics for Business Decisions 
by Robert Schlaifer 

Acclaimed as one of the most important contributions in the 
field of decision making under conditions of uncertainty, this 
book incorporates many new developments in statistical theory 
and does a satisfactory job of focusing on business needs in 
particular. Although this volume is good for management 
analysts or scientists such as operations researchers and anyone 
involved in mathematical decision-making, it is also of interest 
to those managers who need to have understanding of the logical 
foundations for applying the probability analysis to business 
decisions. Member price, $9.20 
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WASHINGTON 
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by Michael S. Roberts 


RED ATTACK UNDER COMIC MASK 


The comic-opera antics of the Russians and 
their stooges at the United Nations and in Africa in 
recent weeks have a deadly serious purpose—to 
cover up political and economic power plays by the 
Communists in half a dozen countries around the 
world. Unfortunately, the Reds are getting the 
desired affect. 

This is the depressing word from several of our 
top government foreign affairs advisors. These 
officials, in private conversations, are deeply con- 
cerned over the now-proven ability of these Com- 
munist clowns to cloak their sinister ambitions for 
world domination. 

In the immediate future, the Reds have their 
Sights set on some valuable prizes—the vast ma- 
terial and manpower riches of Africa, the strategi- 
cally-vital Cuba, and other Latin American coun- 
tries. The leaders and their dupes are a fascinat- 
ing polyglot of power-mad politicians. 

Khrushchev is a smart, in some ways beguiling, 
hard-headed ruler with a tremendous war machine in 
his hip pocket. Castro, now our closest enemy, is a 
mass hypnotist of the Hitler-Mussolini stripe under 





























most intent world political gangsters of our time. 
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The major new African nations, with the excep- 
tion of Nigeria, are being run by a mixture of Red- 
oriented hot-heads, barely educated but idealistic 
nationalists, and ineffective strongmen. 

Each economic or political success brings the 
Red offensive closer to our borders. 








A WARY EYE ON MEXICO 


With Cuba safely brought into line, for the 
moment anyway, the Reds have opened a new campaign 
to bring Mexico, even a closer neighbor, into the 
Red orbit. So far, they've scored no substantial vic- 
tories, although they have managed to be highly suc- 
— in the first phase. This is beginning to 
destroy the good will between the U. S. and its 
Southernmost neighbor, and in laying the ba base e for 
fear by U. S. businessmen | and tourists that there is 
a danger to visitors or property there. 

Our intelligence sources say that there has been 
little or no increase in card-carrying Communists, 
nor in Red spies in Mexico in recent years. But 
those that are there have come out into the open, 
become more vocal, and have stirred up some minor 
student riots and demonstrations. There's a serious 
purpose in these harassing nuisance activities. 


The Soviets some months ago offered the Mexi- 
cans an estimated $200 million in credits, at a 
fantastically low interest rate, to buy industrial 
equipment, plants, medical supplies, or about any- 
thing they wanted. The Mexican government, under 
semi-socialist Adolfo Lopez Mateos, said it would 
receive the offer, but not accept it for the time 
being. (U. S. technical aid to Mexico runs about 
a half-million dollars a year.) 


Officials of our State Department don't believe 
the Mexican government will accept the Red aid, 
which always involves a massive inf lux of Soviet 
technicians, "advisors," and agents. But if the 
Reds can successfully frighten away American tour- 
ists, who spend upwards of $900 million there a 
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year, and American capital, which has a rapidly ris- 
ing investment of more than $100 million there, then 
the Mexican economy would be forced to turn to these 
credits to make up the deficit. 

In spite of the unsettled conditions which the 
Communists have been able to produce in the past 
couple of years, there is little reason for a with- 
drawal of either American capital or tourists from 
Mexico. There is no revolutionary movement, such as 
Castro's, now operating or believed likely to get a 
foothold there. Seizures of property owned by U. S. 
citizens has been nil since the oil company seizures 
of 1938, although there have been a few condemna- 
tions and purchases which have generally satisfied 
U. S. interests. 

The Reds are trying to play on the slight hang- 
over in relations between the U. S. and Mexico that 
remains from the Mexican war. But the Mexican gov- 
ernments have been solidly in the Western camp for 
20 years. 

This then is an emerging battleground between 
the free and Communist world, which added to the 
African, Asian, and other Latin American onslaughts 
becomes part of a frightening picture. 


SECURITY CHECK TIGHTENING DUE 


If American citizens generally are not as aware 
of the growing Russian menace as they should be, the 
U. S- government is showing signs of trying to 
tighten its defenses. 

In addition to a fresh military defense buildup 
certain to emerge in the post-election period, fed- 
eral officials are also going to try to tighten up 
defense against internal subversion. 

In the wake of warnings from FBI Chief J. Edgar 
Hoover that the Reds are increasing their spying 
and. other penetrations in this country, a tighter 
security system is in the works. 

One phase of this—a tightening of industrial 
security measures—will have a direct affect on many 
foremen and supervisors. 
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Under new industrial security procedures, re- 
cently put into effect to meet orders of the U. S. 
Supreme Court, the government will have to take more 
pains to remove suspected or proven security risks 
from sensitive jobs in industry. This, coupled with 
expected increased Communist activity in the indus- 
trial area, will slowly but surely mean more 
thorough and more frequent visits by government 
agents to defense plants and slower clearance for 
new workers in some cases. 











ECONOMIC BATTLEGROUND WIDENS 


While the more obvious battles between the Reds 
and the free world grow in intensity, the more 
subtle economic warfare also heads into a period of 
increasingly bitter and hard-fought activity. 





advantage. Efforts to increase U. S. sales and 
investments abroad, which would help offset Soviet 
bloc forays and increase production and economic 
activity in this country, are continually running 
into blocks presented by wage rates, tariffs, and 
budgets. 





Efforts of the U. S. Commerce Department to ex- 
pand exports, widely praised a year ago as a "new 
weapon," will barely get off the ground. Congress, 
Showing little confidence in the project, allowed 
only a third ($1.1 million) of the funds requested 
to put the show on the road. 





Tariff negotiators from this country are in 
Switzerland now trying to work out reciprocal trade 
deals with 32 other friendly nations to cut high 
tariffs in foreign countries. But they still hear 
the shouts of U. S. companies, already smarting 
under foreign competition, against any further 
reciprocal cuts in the U. S. tariffs. The develop- 
ing European common market and the newer "Outer 
Seven" European trade bloc are using restrictive 
quotas to keep foreign goods out of their areas. 
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Light Degrees in Giving 


by Maimonides 


He who gives grudgingly, reluctant- 
ly, or with regret. 

He who gives less than he should, 
but gives graciously. 

He who gives what he should, but 
only after he is asked. 


He who gives before he is asked. 


He who gives without knowing to 
whom he gives, although the re- 
cipient knows the identity of the 
donor. 

He who gives without making his 
identity known. 

He who gives without knowing to 
whom he gives, neither does the 
recipient know from whom he re- 
ceives. 

He who helps a fellow man to sup- 
port himself, by a gift, or a loan, 
or by finding employment for him, 
thus helping him to become self- 
supporting. 

* 


Surely helping people by contributing 

The United Way attains the highest 

rung in the ladder of charitable 
giving. 





